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NEWTON, MASS. 


(Population, 1890 census, 24,379) 


NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 


(Population, 1890 census, 13.947) 


The Boards of Education of these im- 
portant cities have just adopted the 


: Natural Course in Music 


for use in their public schools. These are the latest additions 
to the long list of cities of over ten thousand population 
that have already adopted the Natural Course, including 


New York City; San Francisco; Cincinnati; Detroit; Milwaukee ; 
Jersey City ; uisville; Columbus; Grand Rapids; Oukland ; Sagi- 
naw; San Antonio ; Covington ; Portland ; Fort Wayne: Wheeling; 
Mobile; Bay Cit ; Haverhill; Brockton ; Williamsport ; Davenport ; 
Allentown ; Pue lo ; Wichita ; Newton; Springfield ; Bloomin ton ; 
East Des Moines ; New Brunswick ; Lock ort; Cedar Rapids: Kala- 
mazoo; Rome; Keokuk; Ottumwa: Sedalia; Newburyport ; Austin ; 
Vicksburg ; Paducah ; Logansport; Dover; Manistee ; Fond du Lac ; 
Appleton ; Plainfield ; Colorado Sprip 8; Muncie; Chillicothe ; Au- 
burn ; Ithaca; Ironton ; Oil City; Mt. Vernon; Huntington; &c., &c, 


The Natural Course in Music has also been introduced 
into many smaller but important cities and into over one 
thousand towns, districts and private schools. This general 
recognition of its merits and superiority clearly points to the 
Natural Course as the future standard of music instruction in 
American schools. 

Those familiar with the merits and distinctive features of this new 

system appreciate its numerous practical devices so helpful to the 

regular class teacher, and its fresh, interesting, spirited acage which 


make the music lessons so attractive to pupils. Specimen es, cir- 
culars and introduction terms free. Correspondence cordial > ovited, 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Washington Square, New York City. 


Also at CINCINNATI, CHICAGO, BOosTON, ATLANTA, 


and PORTLAND, ORE. 


PATRIOTIC 
BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 


$1.00 Postpaid 


John Fiske’s “Civil Government in the 
United States.” 


‘* The practical application of the whole to the duties of good citizen- 
ship . make it an ideal text-book for our Public Schools.’ 
Wo. Dew. Hype, Pres. of Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 





$1.00 Postpaid. 


John Fiske’s “ History of the United States 
for Schools.” 


‘*It is a grand means for preparing youths for citizenship. ’ 
E. F. KIsTLer, Atchison, Kan, 


$1.00 Postpaid. 


Col. T. A. Dodge’s “Bird’s-Eye View of 
Our Civil War.” 


A new and revised popular edition. Never before issued at a less list 
price than $3.00. ‘‘ Perhaps the only single-volume history of the War 
for the Union which can be relied on as an accurate, clear, and impartial 
narrative of that tremendous struggle.” An excellent book for school use. 





Paper, 30 Cents, Postpaid ; Boards, go Cents, Postpaid. 


The Riverside Song Book. 


wis Well calculated to train the minds of the young into a spirit of love 
for one’s country.’ 
MILEs J. Corse, Prin. of School No, 2, Paterson, N. /]. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston. 11 East 17th Street, New York. 
158 Adams Street, Chicago. 








PPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPYPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPpP 


FOR SPRING SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Hl 





HOW TO CELEBRATE ARBOR DAY. 


| NEW 16-PAGE PROGRAM FOR 
ARBOR DAY. 


Special terms in quantities. 


Price, 10c. 





FANCY DRILLS 


Motion Songs and Action Pieces for Arbor Day, Memorial Day, and Other School Occasions. 


AND MARCHES. 


The best and latest book ofdrills. 25c. 





SPRING AND SUMMER SCHOOL 


CELEBRATIONS 
Contains Exercises for May Day, Decoration Day, Easter’ 
Commencement, and Spring Occasions. 128 pages. Price, 25c. 


PPPPPPLELEerer Prerer 


| MOTHER NATURE’S 
FESTIVAL. 


An Exercise suitable for Primary Grades. 


From 30 to 50 
children can take part. «Price, 15c, 





The best book for this occasion. 128 pages. For all Grades. 
Price, 25c. 


CATALOGUE DESCRIBING MANY OTHER BOOKS FREE ON REQUEST. 


E. L. KELLOGG & carne c itlae Ros Publishers, 61 East Ninth Street, New York City. 
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ee 
Diamonds, Manufacturing 
Watches, Jewelers 
and and 
Fine FJewelty $mporters 
ee ee 
BADGES HONORS OF MERIT AND SOUVENIRS FOR 
MEDALS Schools, 
FLAGS Colleges, 
PINS Military, 


EMBLEMS Athletic, 





Wheelmen’s 
Associations, Etc. | 







JEWELS, Etc. 


Send for Medal Catal ’ 3d Ave., cor. 58th Street, | 
een Labo Geetha, * “Se 


ONE DOLLAR! 


THE UPRIGHT PENCIL SHARPENER! 


A perfect machine for sharpening lead pencils and wood- | 
covered slate pencils ! 

To introduce this machine 10,000 of them wiil be sold at 
half price,—that is, at ONE DOLLAR each. By mail, 25c. 
extra (in stamps) for postage. After using the machine 3 days 
if you do not think it is worth double what it cost, send it back 
and we will return your money. Good agents wanted. Send 
for circular, 


UPRIGHT MACHINE CO0., Paterson, N. J. 


BOX 327. 
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The following positions are now on hand | 

and others are coming indaily. We want | 

e teachers for these places: Sciences, man, | 

High School, Sept. $1000; Drawing Su- | 

ervisor, woman, Sept. $800; Grade teachers in vicinity N. Y. $500, $550, $600, wanted now; English | 

ept. High School, College woman, Sept. $800; Music and Drawing, Sept. $550, also $650; English | 

Dept- Normal School. Man wanted now, $750; Grade teachers now 1n vicinity of N. Y. city for places | 
to begin Sept. $550 to $700, strong in discipline; Preceptress in Union School, Latin and German, Sept.; 

Cooking one day weekly near N. Y. city, Sept; Vocal Music, Woman’s College, $600 and home, Sept.; | 

Same $450 and home, Sept.; Vocal and Instrumental, $1000. Sept; Violin, woman wanted, Sept. $500 | 

and home; Kindergarten and German in Normal School; Biology in H. S., woman, $750, Sept.; Mathe- | 

matics, woman, $q00, Sept; French and German, woman, Sept. $800; Art in Girls’ School, $350 and homes 
Positions coming in daily. Our teachers are writing us of many $4c0, $500 and $6cu grade position, 


















































for which we have no candidates. Superintendents want to see teachers at work when possible. Other | 
places for principals afd superintendents not mentioned above for lack of room range from $800 to $2000, 
Correspondence is invited, When in this city pleasecall, Form and manual for stamp. | 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, Kellogg’s Bureau, 61 E. 9th Street, New York. | 
| 





























ESTABLISHED 1861. 


EIMER& ASIEND, 





American 








NEW YORK. 














Everything necessary to: Manufacturers and Dealers. 
the Chemical and Physica) 


Laboratory will be fur- 











reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara- 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 








and Supplies. 


BEST GOODS. 




















History for Ready Reference 
and Topical Reading, 
IN FIVE IMPERIAL VOLUMES 
By J. N. LARNED, Ex-Pres. Am. Library As’sn, 
a@Giving History on all Topics in the Exact 
Words of the Historians Themselves. 

This work is a New Departure in Book Makin 
as it fills a place hitherto wholly unoccupied’ 

It gives History in the very language of its 
best interpreters, and within easy reach of the 
reader, 

Its system of Ready Reference and Cross Refer. 
ence is new and complete, and shows History in 
its relations as does no other work, 

Italso presents History in its Literature, hence 
in its most attractive form, and with its sources 
clearly given. 

Quotations from over five thousand volumes 
make it equivalent, practically, to a library of very 
many volumes, or, as Bishop Vincent says, ** puts 
the history of the world on a single shelf.’ 

It will answer more questions in History, more 
authoritatively with greater excellence of liter- 
ary expression, and with a greater economy of 
time, than any other work in the world. 

Sent carriage free to responsible subscribers on 
easy payments. Send for circular, giving full in. 
formation, 


SOLICITORS EMPLOYED. 


The C. A. Nichols Co., Publishers, 
Spriagtield, Mass. 





RICHARD A, McCurpy, 


The Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


PRESIDENT 


Assets Over $234,000,000 





The Largest Life Insurance Company in the 


World. Tctal Payments to Policy-Holdcrs 
Exceed $437,000,000. 


For further information apply to the nearest agen 


or to the Head office of the Company, 


Nassau, Cedar and Liberty Sts., N. Y. City. 


AMERICAN FLAGS 


BEST QUALITY ‘DOUBLE WARE 

Late, BUNTING FOR 
=. SCHOOL HOUSES, 

SSS PUBLIC ann PRIVATE 
BUILDINGS 


—_— eS 
ye PRICES POST PAID TO 


. — DESTINATION 


“we, | 3 *5-1.50+4x6-2.15-345-3.00-9%6 -3.75 


PRICE LISTS FOR OJAER SIZES FRE 


AS 
UNIFORMS *°* SCHOOLS BANDS +»° OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 
REGALIA x0 PARAPHERNALIA 'o* ALL SOCIETIES. 


ASK FOR PRICE LISTS 


THE M.CLILLEY & C° conumeus, onto. 





'TEN BOOKS That is truly the case when 


you buy the 


INSTEAD HUMBOLDT LIBRARY 
OF ONE. = Youget ten books for $1.50 


whereas others. charge 


205-211 Third Ave.., Splane Compa ny | $1.50 for one book. Catalogues free. THE 


HumMBoLpT Lipraky, 64 Fifth Ave., NEw 
CHICAGO. York, 





lf YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 
nished of best quality at School Appa ratus meter... 


William R. Jenkins, 


Publisher and Importer, 


851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New Yorh. 
LOWEST PRICES. | Catalogue on application. Importations promptly made 








Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 





Inquiries cheerfully answered. 




















aaa will confer a favor by mentioning SCHOOL JOURNAL when communi- 
cating with advertisers. 











J. M. OLCOTT,  seapevarrers ror 


W. & A. K. Johnson’s Celebrated Wall Maps 
Parker’s New Structural Maps, 
American Standard Globes, 


AND ALL KINDS OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


70 Fifth Ave., New York. 








“eve. ESTERBROO} 


4.aA 






‘Works: 
N. 





; / No. 570 Medium Points, 
’ You will like them. Order through the dealers or send for samples 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., ‘Xow von> 


EKS 


i= 


No. 571 Coarse Points. 


April 10 1897 


ri|ée: =|. =" 


| 
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~ TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


ESTABLISHED IN 1884. 101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 

posiTIONS FILLED, 4,000. - . CHICACO. = = 

fecks Teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions, 
Eastern BRANCH: 494 ASHLAND Ave., Burra.o, N, Y. 


FOR THE BEST SERVICE REGISTER WITH 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association of W. £. °° “Stosrox 7" 





—_ 


BOSTON. 
F. B. SPAULDING, Prop. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. ¥* 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Prop’s. | 100-page Agency Manual sent free to any address, 


« Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. Wabash Ave., » Stone. mu. 107 Keith & Furey fa, g, Kansas &ity: Mo 
‘arith Ave., New York City, N 25 King St., West Toronto,Can. 728 Coo ae Denver, Ci 
142 Twelfth St., Washington, DG ¥* 199 Century Beid’g, Minneapolis, Minn. 525 St wah Bik., Los yh ‘Cal. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


| 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Telephone, Boston 775-2. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. 


Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


We have over four thousand vacancies for teachers each season—several times as many vacancies as 
members, We must have more members. Several plans: two plans give free registration ; one plan 
GUARANTEES a satisfactory position for the coming fall. Ten cents, silver or stamps (the regular 
rice is 25 cents), pays for a100-page book, explaining the different plans, and containing a complete 
Soe Prize Story, a true and charming love story of College days. No charge to employers for 
recommending teachers. Address 


REV. DE. 0, M. SUTTON, A.M., Pres’t. and Manager, Southern Teachers’ Bureau, Louisville Ky. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Does business in every state. 18th Year. Favorably known to Superintendentsand School Boards every- 
where, Our excellent facilities enabled nearly all our applicants to secure positions last year. If you desire 
advancement, send for circulars. Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, (Dept. 7', Allentown, Pa. 


PECIALISTS High Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsyl- 


vania and other States, Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions paying $60 to 
$70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of music and drawing, For further 
information, address 

R L. MYERS & CO., 


Our record 2450 places filled. Our manual free. 











E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 





Assists 











with good general education wanted for department work in 


Educational Building, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


Try Kellogg’s Bureau 


The New York Educational Bureau, established seven years ago, by its present 
manager has steadily pursued the true Bureau method of recommending teachers. 
Positions have been filled by this one Bureau manager and his clerks in twenty-nine 
States, in all grades of eohecle and school work, During the last five years the bright- 
est and best graduates from various institutions have registered here. A careful study 
of their abilities together with the extensive facilities possessed by this bureau make it 
a valuable help to the teacher of worth. 

Do you want a better position, or teachers recommended to you for any department? 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


KINDERGARTEN sms 


SUPPLIES. 


Send for Catalogue. 
GET THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 


HAMILTON, LOCKE, AND CLARK’S « INTERLINEAR CLASSICS.” 
Formerly published by Charles De Silver and So 


sig inted from type set plates on good paper. 12mo, substantial half leather binding. Price reduced 
© $1.50, postpatd. 


POCKET LITERAL TRANSLATIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 


The best translations, convenient in form, exceptionally bandy for the pocket, printed from clear type on 
fine paper, attractively and durably bound in cloth. Price, postpaid $@ cents each. Send for catalogue and 
cireulars of the McKay publications. Ask your bookseller. 


DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market Street Philadelphia, Pa. 








J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO. 
EAST 14TH STREET, 
w YORK. 























Tr TIME, | 
PROGRAM, — 
SIGNAL, | 
WATCHMEN, | 
For all purposes. | 
Write for pricesto | 


BLODGETT BROS. & CO. Speciaities. 


| 
Specialties. | 
301 Congress St., 





- = BOSTON. ) 














AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, su on 
Professors, Is, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for overs department of instruction , recom 
mends good schools to parents, Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


chermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 


Oldest and best known in U, S. 
Established 1855. 








3 EAst 14TH Street. N, Y, 
To correspond with teachers 
available for positions in the 


WANTE South and West at 8300 to 


$4000. Have filled vacancies in 15 States, 
Address, with stamp, H, N, Robertson, M'g’r 
Southern Educational Bureau, Memphis, 


Tenn, 

jneerer stamps) pays for acomplete 
10 CENTS ).00 prize story, a true love Gory 
of college days, ba aabe interesting matter. The 
regular price of the book Is 2% cents. Our business 
is to secure positions for teachers in schools and col- 
leges. We have a few vacancies in offices also. Ad- 
dress SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ BUREAD, 


SHORTHAND wick 


t. lel 

HO a fea 
in f, feature, in all sancatt een institutions. 
IMAAC PITMAN’S s ayctem adopted Wr and taught 
in Public Schools o York City. * Isaac 
Pitman’s ag yucnegsenan: Self-Instructor,” 
258 pp. men pages, Alphabet, and full 
Rults ‘be Writing, Free to teachers. Mention 
THE SCHOOL JOURKAL. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 83 Union 8q., N. ¥. 


Take lessons at the Metropolitan famed 156 oa 
Avenue, N, W, cor, 20th St., New Yor 


.. Lhe Lehigh Caivenser * 


SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA, 


Tuomas Messincer Drown, LL.D., 








iT Is wie te 
prepared 





- PRESIDENT. 


Classical, Literary, and Engineering Courses, 
Chemistry, Metallurgy, and Architecture. Also 
combined courses leading to a technical degree 
in addition to bachelor of arts. For Registers and 
special circulars describing the different Courses, 


address The Secretary of Lehigh University. 


CORTINA METHOD | 


SPANISH, FRENCH, ENGLISH, 
IN 20 LESSONS. Cloth. Each, $1.50. 
FRENCH, specimen copies of Books I. and Il., 30c. 

Other TEX T-BOOKS. 


CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES, 
44 West 34th St., 


UNIVERSITY OF 
MICHIGAN SUMMER SCHOOL. 


JULY 7—AUGUST 18. 


Courses will be offered in all leading Academic 
studies ; also in Law, Engineering, Bacteriology, and 
Histology. For full announcement apply to 


Secretary, JAMES H. WADE, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


HENRY C. HASKELL, 


1 John Street, New York. 





(For use in 
schools and 
self-study.) 


Send 5c. 


N. Y. 








DESIGNER AND MAKER 


Class Rings, Pins, 
Prize Medals, &c. 


Correspondence invited. 
Designs Free. 


ZOOLOGY. 


300 SPECIMENS FOR $25.00. 
Designed Especially Jor Class Work. 


N. L WILSON, 
170 Tremont Street, . * 








Boston, lass. 
Catalogue on application. 


WANTED 








Live veachers successful at canvassing” or 

agency work to represent our publications. 

Salary and commission. This is a rare 

chance for live men who wish to leave 

teaching for permanent and paying work. 
Address : 





Ez. ey Personal 


1 BK, Ninth 8t., New York. 
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Baker’s Chocolate 


MADE BY 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd., 


Established in 1780, at Dorchester, Mass. 





Has the well-known Yellow Label on the front of every 
package, and the trade-mark, “La Belle Chocolatiere,” 


on the back. 
NONE OTHER GENUINE. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd., Dorchester, Mass. 
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<stee) «For Vertical Writing. 
Uss JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


VERTICULAR AND YVERTIGRAPH 


PENS. 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived 
at by careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY “wars tc, 


Mathematics, Chemistry, Biology, Physics, History, German, French, 
Economics, Pedagogy, Physical Training. 





UNIVERSITY HEIGHTS, NEW YORK CITY. 


A delightful suburban locality. For Circulars write to CHas. B. BLIss. 
THREE WEEKS, BEGINNING JULY 5, 1897. 


COOK COUNTY NORMAL SUMMER SCHOOL, 


Francis W, Parker, Principal. CHICAGO, ILL. Witeur S. Jackman, Manager. 


Thirteen departments. Model school for observation free to all regular students, A systematic presen- 
tation of Tne Theory of Concentration, by members of the regular faculty of the Chicago 
Normal School. A School devoted wholly to Professional Work. Regular tuition, any four courses or less 
except Sloyd, $12.co. Additional courses, $3.00 each, Course in Sloyd. $t.00. For rooms and board 
address Mrs. Florence J, Gardiner, Students’ Hall, Station O, Chicago, Ill. For descriptive circular 
concerning courses of study, address 


WILBUR S. JACKMAN, Manager, 6916 Perry Ave., Station ©, Chicago, III. 


GUMMER SCHOOL OF MANUAL TRAINING 
- July 7th—August 11th. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 


For circular, address 
Cuares A, Bennett, Teachers College, 
Morningside Heights, New York, N. Y. 


Summer Course in Languages. 
Circulars, 1122 Broadway, New York. 


Best Advantages for Learning Conversation - - Normal Course for Teachers. 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
Asbury Park, N. J. Eureka Springs, Ark., 


IMPORTANT.—Before deciding what books you want for next school year, don’t fail to ask for complete 
cuspeagee and sample pages of the Berlitz works for teaching or learning foreign languages. Free on appli- 
cation 











ESTABLISHED. in 1896 in response to 

a demand for instruction in drawing 
and manual training during the summer 
vacation. Special pains has been taken 
to secure as instructors men who are not 
only teachers of reputation, but masters 
of the arts they are to impart. Location 
and equipment unsurpassed. 








THE SUMMER QUARTER 


Summer a 
. UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Music School. Opens July 1, 1897. 


Eastern Session, Cottige City, Mass. 
Western Session, Chicago. 


Conducted by Prof. Frederick Zuchtmann, 


This quarter is an integral part of the scholastic 
year, and is divided into two terms of six weeks each. 
Two hundred and twenty courses of instruction 
author of American Course in Public School Music. will be given by one hundred and one Professors 
and Instructors, All the Libraries, Laboratories, 

A rare chance for specialists and and Museums of the University will be open. 
e teachers to study school music Expenses, ototins tuition, for a term of six 


with this eminent Educator and Mu- weeks, need not excesd $90, and mag be less. 
sician. For circulars and information address, 
For complete Faculty and particulars, addre . " 
THE EXAMINER, (Division K.) 


KinG-RicHarpson Pus.isurne Co., Springfield, "Mass, 
The University of Chicago, - Chicago, Ill. 








| 
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For Brain-Werkers, the Weak 
and Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts as 
a general tonic and _ vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. says: “I have met with the 
greatest and most satisfactory results in 
dysp°psia and general derangement of the 
cerebral and nervous systems, causing 
debilitv and extaustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, - Providence, R. |. 
For sale by all Druggists. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 





Stands 
at the Head 


For cleansing the hair and 
scalp as a means of pre 
serving healthful conditions, 
and for use in treatment ol 
dandruff and baldness 


Packer’s 
Tar 
Soap 


stands at the head of all others. 


**It is moreover an all-round soap, good 
for the body and for the hair and scalp.” 
— Woman's Medical Journal, Nov., 1896 
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The business department of THE JouRNAL is on another page. 





All letters relating to contributions should be addressed plainly 
Editors of SCHOOL JOURNAL.” All letters about subscriptions 
should be addressed to E. L. Krttocc & Co, Do not put editor- 
jal and business items on the same sheet. 


The Easter Birth. 


Again the flower-shoot cleaves the clod; 
Again the grass-spear greens the sod; 
Again buds dot the willow-10d. 


The sap released within the tree 
Is like a prisoned bird set free, 
And mounteth upward buoyantly. 


Once more at purple evening-dream 
The tender-voiced, enamored stream 
Unto the rush renews its theme. 


How packed with meaning this new birth 
Of all the growing things of earth— 
Life springing after death and dearth! 


Thou, soul, that still dost darkly grope, 
Hath not this, in its vernal scope, 
Some radiant resurrection hope? 
—Clinton Scollard in April “ Ladies’ Home Journal.” 


¥ 
Psychology of the Child.* 


By Dr. W. Preyer, Wiesbaden, Germany, formerly 
Professor of Physiology at Jena. 
(Continued from last week.) 

No one can conceive of a spaceless and timeless 
world; but causality can very well be thought away, 
since, as a matter of fact, it never goes beyond a knowl- 
edge of the dependence upon each other of objects 
perceived in time and space, and in no case has more 
than a heuristic value. 

From this standpoint, freed from hypotheses, and by 
means of pure observation, must genetic, fused with 
comparative psychology, be turned into a descriptive 
history of the mind’s development. 

In order to attain this end it is recessary, above all, 
to fix upon certain objective symptoms of the psychical 
processes. Since other movements than muscular, im- 
pulsive, reflex, instinctive, mimetic, gesticulatory, and 
intentional (the last naturally not appearing in the new- 
ly-born), are not known, it is necessary that certain se- 
cretions, as in fear and crying, be added to them. Such 
never occur without accompanying characteristic mus- 
cular movements. Every psychical diagnosis always 
leads back to these. All of them must be registered, 
even if the most, especially at the beginning of life, 
have no psychical significance, as is sometimes the case 
in wrinkling the forehead, and all sorts of grimaces. 

When I began, about thirty years ago, to give my 
attention as a physiologist, to this field, the most im- 
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portant means of fixing the manifold movements of the 
child, viz., instantaneous photography was not com- 
pletely developed. Now that it is almost perfect for this 
purpose, it would be a comparatively easy and a _re- 
warding task to arrange collections of instantaneous 
views of small children in all possible demeanors, posi- 
tions, and conditions in various lands, to compare the 
physiognomy of newly-born negroes with that of 
young chimpanzees, to secure permanently the various, 
e. g., rectangular, forms of the mouth in the different 
kinds of crying, the beginnings of laughter, the earliest 
expressions of astonishment, and a hundred other 
psycho-genetically important, but fleeting muscular 
movements, and thereby make it possible to establish 
onthe one hand, the uniformity of certain mimetic func- 
tions in the children of all peoples, and, on the other, 
the variation in the expression of psychical states in 
the same individual, according to the age. 

Much would be gained by this alone. Even if at 
present there is no system of psychology, and its funda- 
mental concepts,such as the psychical values, indicated 
by the terms sensation, feeling, affection, emotion, 
passion, will, understanding, instinct, perception, idea, 
memory, etc., are not separated from one another in a 
manner satisfying the multitude of investigators, nor 
defined with increasing fullness; yet there is no 
doubt that everything psychical in adult life can be 
known only through movements, such “as gestures, 
mimicry, speaking, writing (which is a mute speech), 
and action. The more carefully all these objec- 
tive symptoms of mental events are collected and 
compared, so much the sooner will we be able to ‘sepa- 
rate from each other the corresponding psychical pro- 
cesses, and to understand them. 

The human adult cannot serve for an investigation 
of these facts, since he has lost a part of his naturalness 
through his intercourse with other men, or had to sac- 
rifice a portion in order to live with them in peace. 
The very young infant, on the contrary, does not dis- 
semble, does not control itself, is not ashamed, nor dis- 
guises itself a moment, even‘it all his ancestors have 
been actors. 

This originality and natural truthtulness of every in- 
fant, without exception, stamps it at once as a most in- 
teresting object of investigation for psychologists. 
He alone knows how painful is the first detection of 
an untruth in a child, unable as yet to use its mother- 
tongue. Further investigation of the physiognomy 
and mimicry immediately loses its power of attrac- 
tion. 

This example leads to a second point of psychologi- 
cal importance, which can be cleared up through care- 
ful observation. Is the development of mind in the 
child steady, or, uniformly discontinuous? Does any 
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psychic tendency, e. g., the first lie appear unmediated 
and suddenly, or is it always a member of a long series 
of mutually related processes? Many processes in the 
embryo in an egg are surprising through their sudden- 
ness, as the first heart beat, the first attempt at stretch- 
ing the trunk, the first crack in the shell made by the 
beak of the half-suffocating chick, its first peep in the 
intact egg. In the case of the human infant, there is a 
surprising suddenness in the appearance of the first cry, 
in the first closing of the eyes at the approach of the 
hand, in the first successful imitation of a movement, 
or a given sound, in the first attempt to balance the 
head, to stand alone, sit, run, wink, and, above all, in 
the first intelligent use of a word in the mother-tongue. 
Each of these acts, which, undoubtedly, have very une- 
qual psychological values, has its pre-history, both 
phylogenetic and autogenetic. The former must be 
traced by means of a comparative, psychological-phys- 
iological investigation of young animals; the latter can 
be cleared up only by daily-repeated observations on 
the young child. 

This consideration is to be added, that from the first 
moment after birth the child begins to adjust itself to 
the world in which it appears a stranger. No human 
being is complete, as long as he may live, in this func- 
tional adaptation; otherwise, he would not need to die. 
This adjustment takes place no more quickly and con- 
sequently than in the first period of life. The young 
child must expressly overcome the world, to accom- 
plish which its senses and its brain are not developed. 
It has no space-sense nor time-sense; having, indeed, 
light sensations, it cannot see, is psychically blind, and 
dumb—space-blind, time-blind, ete. Words fail to de- 
scribe this remarkable—I might say unpsychical— 
state of the newly-born, free from all personal memory, 
which never appears again in later life. Even the inca- 
pability of distinguishing portions of the body from for- 
eign objects, and the corresponding lack of subjectiv- 
ity are strange to adults. 

While the child is adjusting itself to the world, i. ¢., 
learns very slowly through sense impressions to taste, 
feel, smell, touch, see, hear, and orientate itself in space 
and in time, its growth is rapid. Its brain gradually 
understands impressions, and always perceives more 
significantly. There is, in the whole of nature, no more 
beautiful proof for the dependence of the structure of 
an Organ upon its function in the infinitely repeated 
process of organic development. Therefore, it would 
be important, especially in reference to the great ad- 
vance of localization-psychology, to establish more ac- 
curately the morphological changes in the child’s brain 
during the first three months after birth, and to com- 
pare the advance in the primitive psychical tendencies, 
discovered chronologically in many children. It 
would, perhaps, be now possible to discover which 
parts of the cerebrum are more finely differentiated 
when the first grasping movements occur. There can 
be no doubt that it does not entirely depend upon the 
numerical increase of the ganglion cells. All acquired 
movements, especially speaking, must finally be set in 
relation to the parallel structural changes in the brain, 
and more particularly in the grey substance of the hem- 
ispheres. There are already investigations on animals, 
besides single observations on children born without 
brains, sufficient to establish the statement, with great 
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probability, that the cerebrum in general plays no part 
in newly-born infants. Its imperfect development ang 
its smooth cortex indicate that a great scope for manj- 
fold forms is here*left to the individual adaptation to 
the changingly light and noisy, hard and cold world. 
The variations and stimulation were wanting in the 
dark, still, soft, warm, pre-natal world; there no oppor- 
tunity was given for such metamorphosis, and there 
were no psychical processes, not even a dream. The 
mind was not yet there. 

The child just born is attractive to the observer ap- 
plying himself to gradual progress of the development 
because it does not present a single characteristic which 
separates man from the animals. It has no aesthetic, 
no moral, and no religious feeling, not even knowing 
fear, which lies at the basis of the last. It has no rea- 
son, no free-will, and there is no trace of self-control, 
All doing and knowing is strange to it; as well as all 
skilfulness, and useful movement, unless one excepts 
the wonderfully adapted and developed, but inherited 
movement of sucking. Certain animals possess this 
instinct in a higher degree. Especially in reference to 
movability and sense-discrimination, the human infant 
stands far behind the young of many animals. 

Yet, in one year it learns so much more than any ani- 
mal, that it later surpasses all in the strife for the favor- 
able conditions of life, and in the battle for the mastery 
of the world. The unfolding of inherited capacities 
and the individual appropriation of useful qualities,with 
the rejection of useless and injurious habits, depends 
on the adaptation, which appears so wonderful to us, 
as well as to our ancestors, of the helpless child to the 
world. He who observes in an unprejudiced way this 
process of adjustment must reach the conclusion, that 
the mental adaptation, in spite of relatively important 
individual variation in the morphological disposition, 
can take place with infinite manifoldness, and at the 
same time be completely uniform in all children as re- 
spects some fundamental functions. Thus, by his 
psychical organization, each child is constrained to ar- 
range all his sense-impressions in only one space of 
three dimensions, with always the same properties, and 
in one-dimensional time, although the sensations of 
any single field of sense may be individually various 
and changing, and lead to dissimilar consequences. 

Nevertheless, each normal child indicates, as when it 
begins to play, that it recognizes the objects in space 
and time, as dependent on something. This knowl- 
edge is ordinarily called a sequence of innate causality, 
and is comprehended, with space and time, under the 
concept of a priority. I cannot agree with this. For 
the one clear point in the concept of causality, which 
assumes causes and effects, is the function of the 
nexus, as mentioned above. The essence of cause, on 
the contrary, as the essence of effect, is entirely ob- 
scure. The child that often breaks into pieces his toys 
of very complicated structure, in order to perceive their 
interior, acts in a way verv much like the considerate 
and purposely-experimenting naturalist, who dissects 
animals, in orderto observe the pulsations of the heart. 
In reality, neither wishes, as is ordinarily said, to dis- 
cover causes, to know movements, and forms; in short, 
changes which they regard as effects, but much rather 
to know changes as dependent on other changes. This 
sense for searching out dependencies in the external 
and internal world is something entirely different from 
causality, and is totally clear and free from hypotheses. 
Tt has grown into the psychical organization as secure- 
ly as the sense of space or of time. No one escapes the 
constraint. 
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If one still insists on designating this function ap- 
pearing simultaneously with the manifoldness of sense- 
impressions, with “ causality,” a term so difficult to set 
aside, yet apriority would not be proventhereby. Sup- 
pose the infant may , at an early time, present proofs of 
his proper orientation in space—something, moreover, 
which cannot be done before the second year—to dis- 
criminate, with certainty, the past, present, and future, 
and properly point out at such an early date the de- 
pendence of a great number of phenomena in his little 
world upon other phenomena, then it does not follow 
in the least, that his total experiences can accomplish it. 

On the contrary, the long duration of the period of 
learning, the defective visual judgments, and the strik- 
ing mistakes of all children, make it probable, in the 
highest degree, that the commonly supposed apriority 
of former times, when adult human beings were more 
similar to animals than at present, was first acquired by 
the inevitable process of adjustment and transmitted 
in the natural capacities. Every other form of orienta- 
tion in the real world proved itself impracticable, and, 
on this account, has been neglected, forgotten, and not 
transmitted. 

A thoroughgoing study of small children presents 
myriad examples of unpractical and mistaken orienta- 
tions, in which can be seen a remnant of the erroring 
attempts of primitive generations at self-adjustment. 
That precisely this one form of adaptation to space, 
time, and functional dependency now exists common 
to all children and adults, both rational and insane, has 
a very high metaphysical significance. For that to 
which the child unconsciously adjusts itself, must ex- 
ercise the constraint which is proven by the consensus 
(gentium). And, what other than the constitution of 
the real world, into which the thoughtless, I might say 
“‘unsouled,” in any case will-less human being is born 
completely passive, should this somewhat be? More 
than twenty years ago, I expressed myself, that the 
caput mortuum of the Kantians, the great X, which 
they call the thing-in-itself, might very well be sensa- 
tion itself. 

The view that the psychical organism has developed 
itself, while it adapts itself to the world to which it is 
assigned only once, appears to receive more acceptance 
in recent times, and the often expressed idea, that the 
apriori may originally be acquired and transmitted 
through aeons, has shown itself to be very fruitful. I, 
at least, do not know how the brains of all children, 
without a single exception, should happen to arrange 
their sensations in exactly the same space, if that which 
they sense is not correspondingly arranged, also if 
things, in themselves, are not spatial, in time, and 
mutually dependent. 

Only after a long time of probation and concurrence 
of ideas, all children proceed logically, and continue to 
point out falsely their sense-impressions, and to com- 
mit the most remarkable errors, so long as they are 
not influenced by others. The general laws of human 
thought are finally victorious, since they are just those 
which make possible the objective world and an adap- 
tation to it. if itis maintained, as is sooften, that every- 
thing in it is constituted in a manner entirely different 
from the world of human representation, that, namely, 
there does not exist the least similarity between ideas 
and things-in-themselves, yet such an affirmation re- 
mains always unprovable and most highly unsatisfac- 
tory, even disturbing and confusing. More than all 
else is the thoroughgoing study of very young children 
adapted to completely overcome this modern subject- 
iveness. The pursuit of development in the psycholog- 
ical realm leads to the truth, that the independence of 
the world from man, into which he is born, and to 
which he is compelled to adapt himself, is as firmly es- 
tablished as the dependence of man upon the world. 
The fact of development underlies all mental events, 
and denies the last remnant of the anthropocentric as- 
sumption that the world could not be without man. 
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Education in Argentine. 


By Pauline Marie de Vera. 

In studying the history of the Spanish-American republics, 
it would not be fair to look at their progress and institutions 
from an Anglo-Saxon point of view; or to compare their civili- 
zation with that of the United States, and then decide as to 
their success or failure to form reliable, independent govern- 
ments. 

Many elements are necessary to form a nation, and the 
United States had all the advantages on that line from the 
very start, while a race entirely different peopled the southern 
portion of the continent. Then, when time for independence 
came, the English colonies were capable of self-government, 
while the Spanish settlements had not, one might say, attained 
their full majority. Added to this were the influences of cli- 
mate, of education, and the class distinction, which existed 
there, not only between the rich and the poor, but also between 
the white and the mestizos, mulattoes, and other mixed races 
which composed the populace. 

The education, the privileges, the political prestige, was for 
the whites; the menial work of all kinds for the lower class. A 
few years ago, the idea of educating the half-breeds would 
have been laughed at. They were not susceptible of educa- 
tion, they were too lazy, too dull, it was said, to ever be able 
to learn, and the majority of that class could not even read. 
For the whites there were the universities—that is, for the 
men—and the law or the priesthood were the national careers 
of a gentleman. Later, was added medicine, and a gentleman 
could also be a merchant, and, in some instances, an officer of 
the then badly-organized army. As for education, as the term 
is understood in the United States, common school education 
for the poor and the rich alike, there was none, and so there 
was seen a sorry spectacle in all Spanish-American republics, 
of a literary class, furnishing all the writers, poets, lawyers, 
etc., a class that ruled and consumed, but absolutely non-pro- 
ductive, and the other extreme, a class of people ignorant, who 
worked some, but in a rudimentary manner, incapable of min- 
istering to the wants of the country; a class, governed and 
ruled by their white leaders, and following blindly all their 
commands, even to taking arms against the government, when 
ordered to do so. This explains the reason why revolutions 
were so easy to get up in all the Southern republics; only a 
leader was needed, and the rest took care of itself. It also 
shows the possibility of a dictator and of men who elect them- 
selves presidents, term after term, sweeping aside any rules 
to the contrary which may be written in the constitution, The 
intelligent, working, middle class, that kind of people that has 
made the United States what it is to-day, that class was lack- 
ing in Latin-America, and these young nations suffered, in 
consequence. 

In the course of time, foreign immigration began to 
arrive to the new countries, and the Argentine Republic re- 
ceived the largest share; the ways and customs of the people 
began to change, and cities like Buenos Ayres took a more 
European aspect. The old order of things changed, and the 
mixture of the races. blended in one after arriving in the coun- 
try, began to tell in the character of the people. It was then 
that men of ideas and of foresight noticed the complete in- 
difference of the country to all things pertaining to education, 
and this carelessness would, in years to come, surely be felt by 
the country, preventing it from taking its place in the forward 
march of all civilized nations. 

To wake up a country from lethargy is no easy task; it is 
harder still to rouse it from utter indifference into something 
like interest, and this had to be done in the Argentine Repub- 
lic before anything could be accomplished.. 

In the first place, the people do not have that deep and 
abiding interest in public edrcation that seems to prevade the 
air breathed in the United States. Here every one is con- 
cerned in the school question; it is everybody’s business to 
know all about it, to watch the progress made in educational 
matters, and to help the cause, as far as possible, with money 
or with personal services. Here the profession of teaching 
is a very honorable and dignified one, and, as is well known, 
some of the greatest men that this country has been proud to 
call its sons, have taught school in their youth. As for women 
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school teachers it certainly has been a profession always 
chosen by the sex, in preference to any other, With such en- 
couragement, and considering the character of the people of 
the United States, it is not to be wondered that education has 
advanced with gigantic strides, and that every capable person 
interested in education, tries to correct the faults and defects 
which exist in the general system of education in this coun- 
try. It is not to be wondered, either, that nations, less ad- 
vanced in this science, take the United States as an example, 
and endeavor to imitate all the good found in the school sys- 
tem of the Eastern states, and so it has come to pass in th 
Argentine Republic, but a few years ago, the reverse was 
true there. If there was any public school education it was so 
scanty and useless that it was little better than nothing. The 
school-houses, even in the largest cities of the country, were 
poor and inadequate; the utensils were conspicuous for their 
absence; text-books were few and not free, and everything 
was in relation. These schools, bad as they were, had been 
established only in the most important towns, and even there 
the number was very small. Perhaps a large village could 
boast of a school for girls and another for boys, where the 
only teaching done consisted of a little reading, writing, and 
even that badly taught, with, perhaps, a few rules of grammar, 
and some geography, knowledge that fell on sterile soil. It 
was only natural that, under such conditions, the teachers 
would be no better than their teaching, and in general they 
were a set of ignorant men and women, whose only idea of 
training consisted in believing the old theory, that to make 
the letter enter into the child’s brain it was necessary to draw 
blood, and they certainly did not spoil the child by sparing the 
rod. Their salaries were miserly, and paid very seldom, 
since it came from the national government; and this body has 
ever been in financial difficulties. As for social positon, teach- 
ers had none whatever; even they were ashamed to say that 


they taught school. and the people looked on the instructor of 
the state school with contempt, mixed with mockery. It was 
not quite so bad with private schools, but the greater part of 
these were kept by religious communities, in whose hands was 
the secondary instruction for boys, and the little teaching that 
was given to girls. In this case, the respect shown was to the 
a garb, and not to the employment. 

This was the condition of things when a man appeared, who 


stirred things up, and was tg the instrument of changing 
e 


the standing order of things. was poor, and he was un- 
known, but his brain and his intelligence were great, and he 
had the courage of his convictions to an unusual degree. This 
man was Don Domingo Faustino Sarmiento. At one time, 
owing to his love of right, he had been exiled by the tyrant 
Rosas, but exile did not dampen his ardor, nor did misfortune 
and poverty diminish his courage or make him swerve from 
his ideals. His pen and his teaching were his only means of 
support, but the time for recognition was coming, and he was 
sent as a minister of the Argentine Republic to Washington, 
bythat grand old man of Argentine, General Bartolome Mitre. 

ere he had the opportunities he had so much desired, and his 
official position put him in contact with people of note. He 

ersonally knew Horace Mann, for wiom he entertained un- 

ounded admiration, and whose friend he was up to the death 
of that great man. From minister to the United States he 
passed to be president of Argentine, through the instrumen- 
tality of General Mitre, who knew Sarmiento’s capabilities. 
In his new position he was able to do a great deal for educa- 
tion, and it was largely due to him that teachers from Massa- 
chusetts went to Argentine, hired by the government to start 
and shape the common schools, an experiment that, on the 
whole, and taking into consideration the difference of race, 
habits, and religion, was successful. 

But reforms move slow, especially such radical reforms as 
the educational system required, and the political changes, and 
financial crisis, vouats which the country has passed the last 
ten or fifteen years, did much to retard the good work that 
had been commenced. Nevertheless, seed will grow, if given 
a chance, be it even a small one, and although Sarmiento re- 
tired from public life, he had the pleasure to see eight years 
ago, when he died, that his missionary work had not been 
wholly in vain, and that, at last, slowly, it is true, the school 
reform began to take effect in some of the most advanced 
cities of the different provinces or states. 

Educational matters in Argentine Republic are in charge of 
one of the members of the cabinet, which bears the name of 
minister of justice cult (Catholicism is Argentine’s state reli- 
gion) and public instruction: but the school government 
is more directly looked after by the national board of educa- 
tion, composed of a president, secretary, under secretary, and 
four directors. Up to a little more than a year ago the presi- 
dent was Dr. Benjamin Lorilla, who passed from that high po- 
sition to be minister of the interior, and who died while hold- 
ing this office a few months hence. Dr. Lorilla organized the 
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educational system of the country, as far as possible, giving it 
shape, at least in the larger cities, instituting permanent posi- 
tions, founding many new schools, and paying the teachers’ 
salaries a little more regularly. At the same time he raised 
the dignity of the teachers by demanding a higher standard of 
knowledge. The normal schools were thoroughly reorgan- 
ized, and many new branches were added to the program, 
The teachers had to have a diploma from an established nor- 
mal school, or else they had to pass an examination to obtain 
a supplementary diploma. In the capital and in some other 
cities, the buildings occupied by the schools, were in the ma- 
jority of cases, owned by the government, and many other im- 
provements were made. 

To Dr. Lorilla succeeded as president of the board Dr. Jose 
M. Gutierrez, a gentleman of vast erudition, and of broad, lib- 
eral ideas, whose aim is to forward through the country, as 
much as possible, the work already begun, being well aware 
that the greater part of the good has been done in Buenos 
Ayres, both city and province, and in only two or three of 
the other states, where immigration has been numerous, In 
other parts of the country it can be said that the ignorance and 
lack of proper schools is as great as ever. Even in the dis- 
tricts where education flourishes most, there is still much to 
be done, many evils to correct, and much that is new to im- 
plant. Still the report of the years ’94 and ’95, presented by 
Dr. Gutierrez to the minister of public instruction, Dr. An- 
tonio Bermejo, is extremely encouraging and filled with bright 
promises for the future. 

For instance, statistics place Argentine Republic at the head 
of all Spanish-American nations in matters of education, the 
second being the small Republic of Uruguay, which is nearly 
on par with Argentine, if not equal. The census of 1895 gave 
Argentine Republic a population of 3,963,646 inhabitants, 
and of this population there are 285,854 children of both sexes. 
who go to school, whether public or private. This number 
does not embrace the pupils receiving secondary and collegi- 
ate instruction, or the number would be much larger. In 
Buenos Ayres alone there are 140 public schools, which are 
so full that, in many cases, it is impossible to receive more 
pupils, and with a population of 662,763 souls the number of 
school children reaches to 71,994. 

The aim of the country is to make the educational system 
uniform in all parts of the nation. The school system is under 
the direct management and supervision of the government, 
and it is the national government that pzys the greater amount 
of the expenses. It is true that many of the provinces make 
appropriations for educational purposes, but even then the cen- 
tral government helps them, because they simply could not 
get along without it, and even after receiving help, the teachers 
are very badly paid, and the progress being much retarded in 
consequence. In his report, Dr. Gutierrez says, addressing 
himself to the minister: 

“It is discouraging to learn that in some of the provinces 
the primary education has advanced but very little, and in 
others, has positively retrograded. It was very difficult, con- 
sidering the scarcity of funds in some of the provincial treas- 
uries, to support even the schools then in existence; especial- 
ly those where the school population was small. Neverthe- 
less, other provinces, at the cost of great sacrifices, which the 
country will, doubtlesss, appreciate, have continued to advance, 
knowing that the school is the anchor of modern society.” 

Going further, Dr. Gutierrez, taking the United States as 
a model, advocates free text-books, arguing similar reasons to 
those which helped to establish free text-books in the schools 
of this country. In fact, in every page of the book—the re- 
port makes a good sized book—is shown the painstaking in- 
terest of the new regime; the endeavor to educate the masses, 
so that they may be able to govern themselves, and make the 
scenes of th: past twenty or thirty years impossible in the fu- 
ture. Nearly all efforts are being directed toward primary ed- 
ucation, and in this line the normal schools are doing very 
good work. But there are a few faults noticed in connection 
with these last-named establishments. In trying to teach too 
many branches, the instruction given is somewhat superficial 
and lacks that quality which makes it valuable for the teacher; 
it lacks that solidity, and that depth which gives confidence 
to the instructor, since he knows that a thing superficially 
learned is not learned at all, and it is a well recognized fact 
that the successful teacher is he who knows thoroughly that 
which he tries to impart to his pupils. 

The national board of education has an official organ, called 
“ El Monitor de la Educacion Comun,” ably raanaged and edited 
by Senor Juan Manuel de Vedia, a gentleman of broad ideas 
and knowledge, who has helped to form a teachers’ library in 
Buenos Ayres for the use of the members of the profession. 

This paper gives all the educational news of the country and 
of other nations abroad, especially of the United States, where 
the national board of education has a correspondent. All 
this tends to advance the cause of education, and the best sign 
of it is,that the people are beginning to become interested, and 
the parents wish to know to what kind of schools their chil- 
dren are going, and what they are being taught in those 
schools. In fact, all points to the time when, like in the United 
States, the best safeguard of the nation shall be the public 
schools; and revolutions, disturbances, political outrages, and 
ignorance will be a thing of the past, and of impossible recur- 
rence. 








Course of Study. 


Bookkeeping. 








SIXTH YEAR. 


1. Teach the ruling of a journal and the writing of dollars 
and cents in columns. 

2. Teach the reading of dollars and cents for recording pur- 
poses. $343.25 will be read three hundred forty three (pause) 
twenty-five, or twenty-five cents. Practice calling off until 
numbers can be put down readily. 

3. Give practice in footing money columns. These should 
be read up without using “and.” Suppose the numbers are 5, 
7, 6, 11; the pupil reads 5, 12, 18, 29. Begin with short col- 
umns of five figures. Slowly increase to six, then seven, and 
so on. Do not add too long at a time; fifteen minutes, and 
then take up something else for fifteen minutes, etc. 

4. Teach to keep a cash account. Each can rule and make 
a small book (see 1.), then enter a few small amounts of cash 
received and cash paid out, and make balance daily. 

5. Teach to keep a record of business transactions as book- 
keepers do. One pupil can be a wholesaler, and have cards 
representing merchandise; others have toy money; buying 
and selling is carried on. Simple methods will be used, the 
object being not to teach scientific bookkeeping, but the re- 
cording of business transactions in a way they may be under- 
stood. 

In all these, neatness, system, and accuracy must be appar-- 
ent. In the columns figures must be placed directly under 
each other; special practice may be needed. Look at the ex- 
ercises somewhat as language exercises. 


SEVENTH YEAR, 


6. Teach form and use of a ledger; keep both debtor and 
creditor on one page. Explain that it is a condensation of the 
transactions in the cash book and other books (see 5). A small 
text-book may be used. 

7. Give practice in keeping such a ledger; carry the ac- 
counts proposed in 5 into a ledger. 

8. Teach to “close” an account by having pupils (see 5) 
settle up with each other, by paying in money, or: giving a 
note. 

9. Teach to put a single red line above the footings, and a 
double red line below them. (All ruling is in red ink.) The 
double lines indicate a balance has been struck. 

10. Teach to place the difference between the footings on 
the smallest side, and the word “ balance” both in red ink; 
then to add both columns and put the footings down (which 
must be the same on each side) on the same horizontal line. 
The difference is placed below the double lines in black ink on 
the larger side. 

11. Besides the accounts uggested (see 5) encourage pupils 
to keep an accurate account of his actual money transaction. 

12. When ledger and ordinary day book are understood 
carry forward 5 and 6 systematically, and have balances made 
frequently. Bring in and teach the use of notes, drafts, 
checks, and receipts. Teach assets and liabilities, and to com- 
pute gain and losses. 


EIGHTH YEAR. 


13. Teach the form and use of the day book and cash book. 

14. Teach to post from day book to ledger. 

15. Teach to record all common transactions; especially 
where notes, drafts, and invoices are used; to keep an invoice 
book. 

16. Teach partnership bookkeeping. Two pupils can enter 
into partnership, and learn how to divide gains and losses. 
The plan suggested in 5 should be carried out systematically. 
One may act as banker, and checks be drawn; deposits 
made; notes bought and sold, and discounted. 

17. Let the pupils learn how the merchants and others ac- 
tually keep books. 
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What Are the Children Reading? 


About a year ago, nearly three thousafid children in the Chi 
cago grammar schools wrote essays on a subject given by Pro- 
fessor Charles H. Thurber s class in child-study in the University 
of Chicago. The children wrote in reply to the following 
questions: 

1. What books have you read since school began last Sep- 
tember? 

2. Which one of these did you like best? 

3. Why did you like that book? 

4. What book have you ever read that you liked better? 

5. What book have you read that you did not like? 

6. Why did you not like it? 

7. If you were given money to buy a book you have never 
read, what book would you buy? 

The answers to the second question gave a list of the hun- 
dred best books according to the unprejudiced judgment of the 
children, and it must be admitted that in this matter their judg- 
ment is good in the main. Here is the list: 


Hundred Best Books. 


1, Littlke Women; 2, Uncle Tom’s Cabin; 3, Robinson Crusoe; 
4, Boys of 76; 5, Life of Washington; 6, Black Beauty; 7, 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales; 8, Little Men; g, Littlke Red Riding Hood: 
10, Under the Lilacs; 11, Littke Lord Fauntleroy; 12 Life of 
Lincoln; 13, Evangeline; 14, Two Little Pilgrims’ Progress; 15, 
Fiske’s History of the United States; 16, Seven Little Sisters ; 
17, Story of Our Country; 18, Alice in Wonderland ; 19, Long- 
fellow’s Poems; 20, Building of the Nation; 21, Jack and the 
Beanstalk ; 22, Sweet William; 23, Cuore; 24, Cinderella; 25, 
Arabian Nights; 26, the Christmas Carol; 27, The Lamplighter ; 
28, John Halifax; 29, Swiss Family Robinson; 30, Juan and 
Juanita; 31, Huckleberry Finn; 32, Scottish Chiefs; 33, Cast 
away in .the Cold; 34, Gulliver’s Travels; 35, Eight Cousins ; 36, 
Aunt Jo’s Scrapt Book ; 37, Five Little Peppers ; 38, Tom Sawyer ; 
39, Ben Hur; 40, Editha’s Burglar ; 41, Sarah Crewe; 42, Count 
of Monte Cristo ; 43, David Copperfield ; 44, Old-Fashioned Girl ; 
45, Pilgrim's Progress; 46, Life of Franklin; 47, Daniel Boone ; 
48, Ivanhoe; 49, The Wide, Wide World; 50, Bird’s Christmas 
Carol; 51, Dickens’ Child’s History of England ; 52, Hans Ander- 
sen’s Fairy Tales; 53, Captain January; 54, Red Skin and Cow 
Boy; 55; Jack the Giant Killer; 56, Oliver Twist; 57, Frank on 
the Gun Boat; 58, Grandfather's Chair ; 59, The Wandering Jew; 
60, Elsie Dinsmore; 61, Elsie’s Children; 62, Last Days of 
Pompeii ; 63, Life of U. S. Grant ; 64, Hawthorne’s Wonderbook ; 
65, The Hunter of Ozark; 66,'St. Bartholomew's Eve; 67, The 
Boys of the First Empire ; 68 Not Like Other Girls; 69, The Boys 
of 61; 70, Frank in the Woods; 71, What Katy Did; 72, Beautiful 
Joe ; 73, Old Curiosity Shop ; 74, Life of Napoleon ; 75, Little Saint 
Elizabeth ; 76, Rip Van Winkle; 77, Last of the Mohicans; 78, 
With Lee in Virginia; 79, Poor Boys Who Become Famous; 80, 
Nicholas Nickleby; 81, Barnes’ History of the United States ; 
82, Montgomery’s History of the United States ; 83, Joe’s Boys; 
84, Prisoner of Zenda; 85, Lion of St. Mark; 86, Jack and Jill 
87, Aesop’s Fables; 88, Dotty Dimple; 89, Frank on the Moun- 
tains ; 90, Adventures of a Brownie; 91, Rose in Bloom; 92, 
Adam Bede; 93, A World of Girls; 94, Five Little Peppers 
Grown Up; 95, Wild Life Under the Equator ; 96 Ragged Dick; 
97, History of Columbus; 98, Barriers Burned Away ; 99, Inno- 
cents Abroad; 100, Peck’s Bad Boy. 


Preferences of Boys and Girls at Different Ages. 


There are numerous ‘lists of the hundred best books, .but this 
is the only one made by children. 

The ten books preferred by boys and girls at different ages 
were also selected, with the following very interesting results: 

Boys (9 years).—Robinson Crusoe, Life of Washington, 
Dickens’ Child History of England, Bird’s Christmas Carol, 
Jack the Giant Killer, Red Riding Hood, Rip Van Winkle, 
Story of Our Country, Jack and the Beanstalk, and Life of 
Lincoln. 

Girls (9 years).—Little Red Riding Hood, Robinson Crusoe, 
Little Women, Jack and the Beanstalk, Alice in Wonderland, 
Cinderella, Grimm’s Fairy Tales, History of Washington, 
Story of Our Country, and Jack the Giant Killer. 

Boys (10 years).—Grimm’s Fairy Tales, Robinson Crusoe, 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Life of Washington, Black Beauty, Juan 
and Juanita, Story of Our Country, Longfellow’s Poems, 
Peck’s Bad Boy, and Jack and the Beanstalk. 

Girls (10 years).—Little Red Riding Hood, Life of Wash 
ington, Story of Our Country, Grimm’s Fairy Tales, Cinder- 
ella, Robinson Crusoe, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Five Little Pep- 
pers, Two Little Pilgrims’ Progress, and Little Women. 

Boys (i1 years).—Robinson Crusoe, Life of Washington, 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Black Beauty, Hans Andersen’s Fairy 
Tales, Frank on the Gunboat, Longfellow’s Poems, Under the 
Lilacs, Juan and Juanita, and Five Little Peppers. 
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Girls (11 years).—Little Women, Uncle Tom's Cabin, 
Grimm's hat Tales, Little Lord Fauntleroy, Black Beauty, 
Seven Little Sisters, Life of Washington, Little Red Riding 
Hood, Sara Crewe, and Editha's Burglar. 

Boys (12 years).—B ys of '76, Little Men, Life of Washing 
ton, Black Beauty, Grimm's Fairy Tales, Gulliver's Travels, 
Two Little Pilgrims’ Progress, Hunters of the Ozarks, Lion 
of St. Mark, and Frank on the Mountains 

Girls (12 years),.—Little Women, Robinson Crusoe, Uncle 
Tom's Cabin, Litthe Men, Under the Lilacs, Black Beauty, 
Two Little Pilgrims’ Progress, Life of Franklin, Seven Little 
Sisters, and Eight Cousins. 

Boys (13 years).—Boys of '76, Black Beauty, Robinson Cru 
soe, Life of Washington, Uncle Tom's Cabin, Building of the 
Nation, Life of Lincoln, Fiske’s History of the United States, 
Little Men, and Seven Little Sisters 

Girls (13 years).—Littlhe Women, Uncle Tom's Cabin, Life 
of Washington, Little Lord Fauntleroy, Black Beauty, Little 
Men, Under the Lilac, Aunt Jo's Scrap-book, Christmas 
Carol, and The Lamplighter. 

Boys (14 years), Boys of '76, Fiske’s History of the United 
States, Evangeline, Life of Lincoln, Uncle Tom's Cabin, Build 
ing of the Nation, Black Beauty, Swiss Family Robinson, and 
Tom Sawyer. 

Girls (14 years),—Little Women, Uncle Tom's Cabin, Evan 
geline, Robinson Crusoe, Life of Lincoln, The Wandering 
Tew, Little Men, Ben Hur, Elsie’s Children, and Under the 
Lilacs. 

Some Conclusions. 


As might have been expected, fiction stands first in import 
ance, with the boys forming more than 55 per cent,, with the 
girls about 81 per cent. The boys show a preference for his 
tory and adventure as they grow older. The girls exceed the 
boys in their love for poetry, but neither girls nor boys seem 
to be particularly of a poetic temperament. Very few are in 
terested in scientific reading. 

Among the sueestive things revealed by the investigation 
is the influence of the school library. The list of too hooks, as 
given by the children, is full of encouragement. Of course, 
not all are classics, but many of them are 

The number read between Sept. and Feb. by individuals 
varied from none to over sixty in one case, and about 250 in 
another. Pupils read the fewest at the age of 0. and the most 
at the ave of 15, this being true of both boys and girls. While 
some children are not reading at all, others are reading too 
much, and need some one to lead them to read fewer and bet 
ter books, and to read more intelligently 
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Dr. Dewey’s Pedagogical Creed, 


The “ Educational Creed” of Dr. Dewey, of Chicago uni- 
versity, which appeared in the issue of Jan. 15, of the New 
York School Journal, is one of the most remarkable, if not the 
most remarkable, which has yet been published. It is through- 
out intensely characteristic of the author. It occupies four 
full pages, and from beginning to end is the outgrowth of his 
original idea in psychology and ethics. There is no doubt 
whatever that Dr. Dewey tas a new and emphatically unique 
insight into the nature and activities of the human mind, par- 
ticularly in relation to the will and moral training. His whole 
system must soon arouse wide-spread challenge and close crit- 
icism, Lam free to confess that my own judgment is in sus 
pense, awaiting a fuller mastery, on my own part, of his views 
and careful discussion by accepted critics. 

Teachers throughout the country would like to hear from 
Dr. Harris on the subject. He maintains, it is universally ac- 
knowledged, the widest outlook and the profoundest mastery 
of ancient and modern views on the nature of the mind of any 
of our writers, American or foreign. His conclusions, there- 
fore, will be given great weight, and will probably do much to 
decide the fate of Dr. Dewey's ventures. 

There is one phase of Dr. Dewey's creed, though, which 
educators are generally'ready to accept, namely, his belief that 
the school life should be organically continuous with the home 
life. 

The “hired girl problem,” the wretched foods of many 
homes leading children and husbands to free lunches and stim- 
ulants in all ranks of society, cry aloud for the remedies which 
school instruction could legitimately and certainly afford, if 
only the time awfully wasted in attempts to teach the three R’s 
could be consumed in teaching to the children of both the rich 
and poor, boys and girls, how to perform the necessary duties 
of home life, such as cooking wholesome food, washing dishes, 
washing and ironing, sweeping rooms, beautifying the home, 
caring for the home yard or home surroundings, the ordinary 
principles of hygiene, cleanliness, drainage, management of 
refuse, ventilation, about taking cold, regular eating and 
drinking wholesome food and water, management of cooking, 
sewing, patching, economy of materials of cooking, foods and 
creature comforts, generally. 

Immense modification of present school work will have to 
be made, and increased expenditures of money to supply the 
plainest facilities for proper instruction will have to be in 
curred 

But it will be worth all that can be spent, and it looks very 
much as if the next great step toward uplifting the masses is 
to be made ig this direction 
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The necessity of a general move in this direction has long 
been felt, and the “ industrial educators” have been faithfully 
feeling their way to the remedy, but Dr. Dewey has put this 
whole matter in such philosophical and practical terms as to 
make plainer than it has ever been made before, what the mind 
really is, and what the duty of the public school is towards car- 
rying out the needed reforms. 

1 coniess | have for twenty years opposed the mechanical 
education which the manual trainers have been forcing upon 
the schools, but if manual training is made to mean training 
in the simple, every-day duties of the actual home, so that the 
home life, not the shop life, is the objective point, I would sur- 
render completely and propose to do my little part to hasten 
the good work. 

Since this view comprises all homes, all children, all the people, 
and is needed quite as much for the children of the wealthy 
as of the poor, there can be no possible obectiojn to it as 
soon as it is comprehended. 

{ understand that Dr. wcewey is conducting a practice school 
in connection with the Chicago university,in which he is striv 
ing practically to carry out his views. Educators generally 
will watch with hungry interest the results of his original ex 
periments and look to him and his co-workers for a course of 
study which shall provide for carrying the home life direct 
ly and continuously into the school life. 

Would that Mr. Rockefeller, or some other philanthropist, 
would study Dr. Dewey’s ideas and works, and give him un 
limited funds for completing his investigations! It will not 
only cost money to put his ideas to the test, but it would cost 
more money when his plans have been at last matured, to carry 
them out in our public schools. But the American people will 
not hesitate, when the whole thing is made practical, to bear 
all additional expense promptly and cheerfully. 

R. Heber Holbrook in “ The Normal Exponent.” 


Yr 
About Arbitration. 


A TOPIC EXERCISE FOR OLDER PUPILS, 


The proposed arbitration treaty has been opposed in Eng- 
land because this country has been so successful in arbitration 
hitherto. A list has been compiled by the senate committee, 
and this shows this country has had thirty-nine arbitrations; 
in fact, to arbitrate seems to have become a settled method 
by our government. In these thirty-nine arbitrations twenty- 
five were decided in our favor, Seven against us, and in five 
the plan failed. These five cases were as follows: (1) In 
1814, the arbitrators on our N. E. boundary question disa- 
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greed; (2) the question came up again in 1827, but the arbi- 
trators went beyond their powers, and both countries agreed 
to waive the award; (3) in 1859 the United States repudiated 
the decision of the arbitrators on the Paraguay claims (the 
only case of the kind that ever occurred), and a settlement was 
reached by negotiation; (4) the claims of Peru were referred, in 
1862, to the king of Belgium, but he declined to act; (5) In 
1863 the Hudson Bay Company got an award of $70,000 
against us, but the umpire would not sign, and so that failed. 
The seven case we lost were: (1) England’s claim for losses 
to the royalists during the Revolution; we paid three mil- 
lions; (2) we claimed from Portugal for loss of a privateer in 
1851 in the harbor of Fayal; it was decided that no neutrel 
could be held responsible for the destruction of property by a 
superior hostile leeess (3) England claimed for damages to 
her subjects during the civil war, and got nearly two millions; 
(4) she claimed for damages to her fisheries, and got five and 
a half millions. Both of these we felt were exorbitant, but we 
paid them promptly; (5) France claimed for damages during 
the Civil war and got $612,000; (6) we claimed damages from 
Denmark, in 1888, but lost; (7) in 1892 the Bering sea award 
was against our having ownership of the seas around the 
islands, but we gained the point, that these seas should be 
under regulation. 

Of the twenty-five cases that were decided in our favor eight 
were with England. The first was our claim that the Schoodic 
river was really the St. Croix; four followed over our north- 
ern boundary; then we claimed for value of slaves carried off 
by the British troops at the close of the Revolution, and got 
one and one-fourth millions of dollars. At the close of the 
Civil war we claimed for damages done by ships, fitted out in 
England, and got fifteen and one-half millions. We have 
made claims against Mexico, New Granada, Chile, Costa Rica, 
Ecuador, Peru, Venezuela, Brazil, Spain, Colombia, and on 
being arbitrated, our claims have been sustained. With some 
of these countries we have had two different arbitrations; with 
England we have had seventeen, winning in eight, losing four, 
and three being failures: we have one case now before arbi- 
trators, the Delagon railway claim for vessels seized in Ber- 
ing sea. The present pending treaty provides for a permanent 
court. In all other cases a treaty has been made which pro- 
vides for selecting arbitrators; this is a very cumbersome 
method. The proposed plan is to submit our claims as they 
arise to this permanent court, and have them decided with 
some promptness. This is a good plan all will admit who 
consider the custom of this country has been tc select a court 
in all the cases that have hitherto come up. Instead of waiting 
until difficulties arise the court is constituted while there is 
good feeling on both sides. 
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It is now conceded that manual training has an influ 
ence on tiie morals that has been Overiooked = very 
greally in the past. Dr. Ballet, supermtendent at 
Springhelid, Mass., has in his address stated this very 
Clearty, tie says: “ Lhe man who cannot control his 
muscles cannot control his passions and = desires.” 
Learning to write handsomely, to draw with accuracy, 
trains certain muscles; the training of these trams the 
mind, lo look at the picture or drawing as being all 
that has been produced is very short sighted. Lo do 
carving, for example, calls into employment a number 
olf muscles; to control these there must be a connection 
made between the sensory and central portions of the 
brain; the employment of judgment and self-control. 





The superintendent must be a measurer. tle must 
be able to ascertain in an expeditious way whether a 
class, supposed to be the seventh, for example, is really 
the seventh. A class may be doing seventh grade 
work, apparently, and yet not be receiving the disci 
pline, or acquiring the knowledge due that grade. ‘To 
be able to carry in his mind a standard for each of the 
eight grades; to be able to measure cach of these in a 
sure, quick, ready, and accurate way, are qualifications 
really possessed by but few of the numerous superin 
tendents of schools. ‘To possess them a man must be 
a student of grade-knowledge and grade-power; he 
must give his days and his nights to study and thought 
on these subjects. 

The superintendent must not only be able to diag 
nose the condition of each grade as to knowledge and 
power; he must know whether the teacher is doing her 
work in accordance with the laws of teaching. Some 
never see the teacher at work; they only look at the 
product. But two persons can produce the same pro 
duct, as, for example, enforcing the learning of the Ten 
Commandments, and the pupils of one feel it is a de- 
light to be with their teacher, and the pupils of the 
other regret that they came to school at all. So it is 
necessary that the art or method of the teacher be 
watched. This means that the superintendent should 
know how teaching should be done, as well as know 
the knowledge that should be acquired. 

Prof. E. James, of Chicago university, well said at 
Indianapolis, concerning the high school, ‘“ The col- 
leges disregarded the growth of the high school for a 
long time, then opposed it, now they are trying to 
make it subject to their own purposes. It has, how- 
ever, passed the stage when it can be merely the pre- 
paratory school for admission to college.” His sug- 
gestion is, “ For the high school to expand its work 
and prepare for the university, instead of the college.” 
The Journal has taken similar ground for twenty years, 
declaring that the pupil would not spend four years ina 
high school, then four in a college, then two or three 
in some special school. The province of the high 
school must be that of secondary education. 


At the Indianapolis meeting a number of superin- 
tendents met privately and discussed the unwillingness 
of teachers to assemble on Saturdays for study; it was 
said that women teachers objected to giving any more 
time than was required in the school-room. A state- 
ment was made by one successful superintendent, that 
not less than two hours per week should be given by 
each teacher in attendance on lectures, or discussions 
bearing on professional progress. While all agreed 
that the study of pedagogics had set in, some were feel- 
ing the opposition arising from the “ old-settlers,” who 
sniffed at the suggested need of further study. 
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Editorial Correspondence. 


St. Augustine. 


This is America’s “ Ancient City.” Of it Longfellow wrote: 
In the realms of flowers a perfumed land, 
Gutt by the sea, by sult wings tauned ; 
Kavaged by war im years grown oid, 
lts tormer glory and tale toug told, 
Stands the quaiot old Spanisa city, 

There are few among all the visitors to Florida who do not 
before they leave, visit St. Augustine. And there are few who 
do not, after a visit, feel a decided satisfaction in having seen 
a place concerning which so much has been said and written. 
he approach to the city is from the north or west; by the 
railroad from Jacksonville, one reaches it from the north; by 
that from Palatka when he comes from the south or west. St, 
\ugustine is on a narrow peninsula, less than a half mile wide. 
made by the confluence of the St. Sebastian river on the west 
with a bay on the east; this bay is not a half mile wide, and it 
is separated from the ocean by a long island, Anastasia. 

his narrow peninsula has scarcely more than a half dozen 
streets running lengthwise and a dozen running crosswise or 
cast and west, so that it is, in reality, a small place. In fact, all 
there is to St. Augustine is crowded into a very small com- 
pass; and when one comes here he is apt at first to be disap- 
pointed to find the place so small and the points of interest so 
few But if he comes more than once, if he comes as | have, 
ten {Mnes, he is sure to fall under the spell that the place has 
exerted, and will continue to exert in all time to come. Let 
us suppose the visitor to reach the city at night, to be taken 
to one of .ts hotels or boarding houses, which are numerous, 
The morning sun in the winter months rises here nearly at 6 
o'clock, and there is rarely a cloud in the sky. A five minutes’ 
walk brings the visitor to the plaza, once the center of the life 
of the town in old historic days. It is a narrow parallelogram, 
extending east and west, used now as a public park; its eastern 
end abuts on the bay; it is crossed in the middle by St. George 
street. Towards this point the inhabitants bent their steps 
daily, for here was the cathedral, and the market, the gover- 
nor’s mansion, and the stores. Originally the ground was 
level and unencumbered, being employed for the maneuvering 
of troops. Ona map of the town in British times it is marked 
as a parade ground. When Florida came into the possession 
of the United States the troops quartered here were paraded 
on the plaza at sunset; it was the great event of the day—only 
surpassed by the arrival of the daily mail stage. 

Along the bay is a wall, whose top is about three feet above 
the ground, and is made of wide, flat granite blocks; this is the 
famous “sea wall;” it extends from Fort Marion to the bar- 
racks, a distance of three-fourths of a mile. One mounts this 
wall, and in a few minutes is at Fort Marion, the northeast 
corner of the town. The fort looks its age, and is impressive. 
The visitor cannot but haveimbibed some facts of its history; he 
knows that here in some form or other a structure has existed 
for defense for three hundred years. For two hundred 
of these years the fort was St. Augustine; that was Florida. 
The palisade of logs in 1756 became a stone fortress, and is a 
fine example of what. was deemed in those days an impregna- 
ble structure. 

Turning westward from the fort, a few minutes’ walk brings 
the tourist to the old gate posts in the palisade that extended 
from the fort on the St. Sebastian river; on the outside of this 
was a deep and wide ditch, or moat, which is plainly visible. 
With the gates defended St. Augustine was almost unassaila- 
ble in those old days. 

North and south of the plaza are old houses on narrow 
streets with overhanging balconies, copied from the cities of 
Spain. It is theses tructures that impart an antiquity and flavor 
to the city that leaves their impress indelibly on the memory; 
as Longfellow says: 

“Tn its decay 
It hath a beauty to live alway.” 

We can, from old histories, re-picture somewhat the scenes 
less than a century ago that were of daily occurrence. At sun- 
set the gun was fired, the drawbridge was raised, the gate was 
barred, and guards took their station and marched back 
and forth on the parapet from the fort to the Sebastian river. 
These were the days of Spanish superiority and dominance. 
To maintain this town was ever a large bill of expense; the 
central idea was the Christianizing of the natives; but the mode 
by which this was attempted forbade success at once. The 
Spaniards looked at the task from a different standpoint from 
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what the French did; the latter met with genuine success. 1 
have said the eastern part of the Peninsula along the bay was 
selected by the Spaniards for their houses. The western part 
was selected by Mr. Henry M. Flagier, of New York, for 
the realization of a Spanish structure oi the noblest type. Ar- 
chitects studied the noblest forms of Spanish architecture and 
then originated two hotels of vast size, the Ponce de Leon and 
the Alcazar. The climate, sky, and vegetation of Florida match 
the clumate, sky, and vegetation of Spain. It needed architect- 
ure to realize Spain here; that was attained; structures impos- 
ing in magnitude, graceful in proportions, beautiful in design, 
andexquisite in therichness and profusion of its decorative de- 
tails arose among the magnolias and palms delightful to the 
eye. With these additions St. Augustine has become a most 
attractive point for the tourist. Pages might be taken detail- 
ing the features in those structures, whose object is to portray 
the best of the architecture of Spain; but a building, like a 
picture, must be seen; it cannot be fully described. Mr. Flag- 
ler is a man of large wealth, and he has built a monument here 
for himself. He has provided enjoyment of the purest kind 
for hundreds of thousands; an enjoyment that will be availa- 
ble as long as these buildings exist. While it is used as a hotel 
at present it must not be supposed that Mr. Flagler ever ex- 
pected to realize one per cent. on his outlay when he built the 
Ponce de Leon. He is a man of generous impulses and his 
generosity took the form of building the finest example possi- 
ble of Spanish architecture in atown that had none but the mean- 
est examples in it. It is a cause of devout thanksgiving that 
he did not dismiss an idea that most men of wealth would have 
entertained in their brains only to laugh at. It is a question 
the tourists often ask each other: What is St. Augustine go- 
ing to do for Mr. Flagler? Shall it be « monument? He cer- 
tainly deserves something. Some suggest an annual recep- 
tion by the citizens. The desire to honor him will take some 
definite form one of these days. 

I have not spoken of the sea beach; it is a favorite spot at 
sunset; then it takes on a peculiar beauty. Wave and shore 
are transplendent with the shades and tints of the sky; the 
atmosphere itself is aglow with color; you stand in the cen- 
ter apparently, of an effulgence poured out by the sun, but 
taken up and reflected by the earth. 

There is a practical matter that has been submitted to me; it 
is this: The selection of a point in Florida as a home for 
teachers disabled in health. There are many teachers who have 
given up work, and who want a mild climate in which to 
spend their days. I favor the selection of Florida, but what 
that point shall be I do not feel ready to decide upon, even 
after spending ten winters on the peninsula—for the reason 
that many places have claims. This is a matter for serious 
thought: homes for teachers ought to exist, and I place this 
before the teachers of America as a matter they must consider 
and act upon. 

The warm breath of April is being felt here and the robins 
have been gone for a month. I must soon follow them “ an- 
other spring to hail.” A.M. K 


How Lantern Si:des are Made. 


‘Harper's Round Table” gives the following suggestions 
to its new members who have written asking how lantern 
slides are made, and what is required tor an outnt: 

Most young amateurs have an idea that it requires a great 
deal of skill to make lantern slides, but any one who can make 
a good negative can soon learn how to make a good lantern 
shde. The simplest way is by contact-printing. Select a 
negative free from spots, scratches, or pinholes. It must have 
fine detail in the shadows, and no harsh contrasts of light and 
shade. The regulation size of a lantern slide is 34 by 4; so 
choose a negative which will still make a good picture if all 
but the portion included in these dimensions is blocked out. 
Cover the part of the negative which is to be blocked out with 
needle-paper, or paint it with non-actinic paint, applying it to 
the glass side of the negative. The negative is placed in a 
printing-frame, and then by a red light, the slide is placed over 
the part to be printed from, the film side toward the negative. 

If one has a lantern, the light of which is suitable for print- 
ing lantern sides, cover the negative, open the door of the lan- 
tern, and then, holding the printing-frame about fifteen inches 
from the light, expose from five to twenty seconds, according 
to the density of the plate. A plate that prints quickly will 
need but five or eight seconds, but a denser plate will require 
a much longer exposure, often as long as thirty seconds. 
Cover the plate as soon as it is printed, close the lantern, re- 
move the slide from the frame, and place it, face up, in the de- 
veloping-tray. Turn the developer over it quickly, taking 
care that the whole surface of the plate is covered immediately. 
Any developer that makes good negatives will make good lan- 
tern slides. A weak developer is to be preferred to one which 
brings out the image quickly. Develop till the detail is well 
out, wash and fix same as a negative. 

As every imperfection in a plate is magnified many times 
when thrown on the screen, great care must be taken in the de- 
veloping, fixing, washing, and drying. When the slides are 
washed enough, take’a piece of clean surgeon’s cotton and 
wash the film very gently, then place to dry where no dust will 
settle on the surface. 
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Current Copics. 


A map of Egypt and Palestine, in beautiful mosaic, dating 
from the fifth century, has been found at Medeba, a town near 
Mount Nebo. All the names of the places are given. Most 
of Palestine is intact, and it may have great effect upon the 
settling of some of the reputed holy places. 








An exhibition was opened lately in Guatemala, which it is 
expected will be open until the end of September. The city 
is 4,800 feet above the sea, so that the climate has not that un- 
healthfulness that exists along the coast. England, Italy, the 
United States, and many other countries, have sent exhibits. 





from Harper's Magazine—Copyrig.t, 1997, by Harper & Brothers, 


FRIDJOF NANSEN, 


In the exploration of Northern Africa the French are over- 
coming many difficulties. A few months ago, a Frenchman 
named Gentil ascended the Congo during high water to the 
parting between the Congo and the Shari, or Lake Tchad, 
systems. The steamer was then divided into hundreds of 
pieces that could be carried on the backs of men. Sixty-nine 
miles north, the thousand native porters with the parts of the 
steamboat reached the navigable Nana river, where the vessel 
was again put together. From this point the explorer hoped 
to sail down to the Gribingui river, and thence into Lake 
Tchad, a body of water it has heretofore been impossible to 
explore thoroughly. The lake is one of the most interesting 
of the physical features of Africa. It is a fresh water lake, 
without an outlet, in the ordinary sense, for no stream flows 
from it. But when the great hills that border its basin pour 
their floods to the lake in the rainy seasons, Tchad overflows 
is low confines, spreading far away, and it is this release of 
waters that keeps Tchad from being classed among the salt 
lakes. 


It is reported that there are numerous desertions from the 
Spanish army to the Cubans, mainly .on account of the scanty 
and poor food supply and the non-payment of money due the 
men. Gen. Weyler is trying to get the insurgents to accept 
the proposed reforms, but they still declare that they will be 
satisfied with nothing short of independence. 


The Dingley tariff bill passed the house of representatives 
on March 31, by a vote of 205 to 121. Five Democrats and 
one Populist voted for the bill. A new section was added, 
making it take effect April 1. 


The growth of the anti-Semitic party in Austria and the in- 
tensity of the popular passion against the Jews may result in 
the emigration of many of those people to other lands. One 
plan is to send them to Palestine, but most of them will prob- 
ably follow the example of hundreds of thousands of their co- 
religionists of Russia by coming to the United States. 


Andrew D. White, ex-president of Cornell university, who 
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has been minister to Germany and ambassador to Russia, and 
a member of the Venezuela commission, has been appointed 
by President McKinley ambassador to Germany. Among 
the other appointments are William F. Draper, of Massachu- 
setts, ambassador to Italy; Dr. W. W. Thomas, of Portland, 
Me., minister to Sweden and Norway; Benjamin Butterworth, 
of Ohio, commissioner of patents. 


The spring floods in the Mississippi 
most destructive in many years. 


river have been the 
While towns in Wisconsin 
have suffered, the greatest damage has been done in the river’s 
lower course, where the strong levees, sometimes miles away 
from the usual bed of the stream, have broken. 
many counties were submerged. The worst break was at 
Flower lake, Miss.; this left Greenville, « town of 10,000 inhab- 
itants, surrounded by water. 


In Mississippi 





GREEK SOLDIER. 


Albanese Regiment at Athens. 


The Panama Canal. 


It has been supposed that work on the Panama canal was 
entirely suspended but this is a mistake. DeLesseps, with a 
reputation won on the Suez canal, headed a scheme for con- 
structing the Panama Canal; from 1880 to 1889 the French 
people, by advertisingand deception, contributed 260 millions to 
this enterprise; of this 120 millions were spent in jobbery and 
advertising; 140 millions had gone into the canal, but some 
contractors, as Eiffel had been paid in advance; some had been 
paid ten times what it was worth, &c. So that in 1889 the 
company was bankrupt and went into the hands of a receiver; 
the rogues were prosecuted and DeLesseps died with a cloud 
on his great name. Yet the work was not wholly suspended. 
Colombia has extende the time for completing the canal to 
1904; it is believed it will be completed by that time. Con- 
siderable money has been got back from those who wrecked 
the old company. Strict economy is practiced and new appli- 
ances for digging are employed. The canal is completed for 
sixteen miles from Colon and four from Panama. It is not to 
be a sea-level canal like the Suez, but to have ten locks. Great 
lakes are to be constructed to hold the floods of the Chagres 
river and these will supply the locks. It is estimated that in 
ten years the tolls wili annually be ten millions of dollars; so 
that there is something to work for. 


Watertown. G. P. Adren. 


The many friends of Major Patton, the popular manager of 
the University Publishing Company, will regret the accident 
which befell his brother, who, as is learned just now, was one 
of the unfortunate ones who were burned at the fire at Chat- 
tanooga. Major Patton’s father is still living, also a_ half 
brother. 
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‘“‘ Essentials in a Course of Study,” 


ROUND TABLE—INDIANAPOLIS MEETING, DEPARTMENT OF 
SUPERINTENDENCE, N. E. A. 


The round table conducted by Supt. C. G. Pearse, of Oma- 
ha, Neb., discussed “ Essentials in a Course of Study.” Mr 
Pearse said in part: ; 

In arranging a course of study, sufficient supervision of proper 
quality must be presumed. Where this is lacking, more detail 
should be put into the printed course than is otherwise desira- 
ble. 

In preparing a course, its purpose and proper use must be 
borne in mind. The course for grades below the high school 
is likely to contain no options as to studies to be pursued, and 
is not for general distribution, but 1s intended as a working 
hand-book for grade teachers. It should contain a plain state. 
ment of that portion of each subject to be undertaken in each 
grade. The various items may be gone into with sufficient 
detail, so that the teacher, following this guide alone, will not 
be in danger of omitting essential parts. 

It is questionable whether philosophical reflections or the 
statement of educational theories, or of educational principles 
have a place here. These may more properly be relegated to 
teachers’ institutes and meetings. 

It is to be doubted, too, whether samples of examples in 
arithmetic, sample lessons in nature study, or sample ques- 
tions in geography, or in some other study, have a proper 
place here. 

Methods and devices, too, should be left for other places and 
times. 

These all savor of formalism. The aim should be not only to 
prevent any tendency on the part of teachers to conform to 
uniform methods and form, but so to arrange a course that they 
may be stimulated to investigation and trial of new and origi- 
nal plans and devices. 

The ideal course would probably deal with subjects entirely 
by topics, rather than by pages in a text-book. Where parts 
of subjects are designated by pages, much is left to be done in 
general and grade meetings, and by circulars sent out as they 
seem needed. In some text-books, however, topics are so well 
arranged that litthe more than a designation of pages is 
needed. 

Cautions or suggestions, especially likely to be needed, may 
be briefly noted in connection with the proper subjects, or 
these suggestions may be appended to the course. 

As to the form of arrangement, doubtless the superintend- 
ent, in preparing such course, will wish to prepare each sub- 
ject as a whole, connectedly, grade following grade. In ar- 
ranging for use of teachers, however, that course is probably 
more usable than has all the subjects, or parts of subjects, to 
be taken up in that grade, or in that sub-division of a grade 
arranged together. Probably the teacher gets more easily a 
thorough knowledge of her grade work, and that of the grades 
above and below, than where another plan is used. 

The high school course is to be used as is the course for the 
grades, but has also another use: This is for the use of teach- 
ers, but is also for quite general distribution among parents, 
and among pupils ready to enter the high school to enable 
them to select. or their parents to select for them, the most de- 
sirable of the high school courses. Not only is some tabular 
arrangement of these courses desirable, but a reasonably full 
svilahus of the work attempted in each subject in each class, 
will be of service to patrons as well as to teachers. Some lit- 
tle suggestions ‘as to purpose of each course, as arranged, and 
to what t most Sirectly leads or what & Gest Ms for, may very 
properly be included. 

In a word, the course of study is prepared as a hand-book 
for craftsmen, to enable teachers to get best results in the 
school. not to show the superintendent’s fullness of knowl- 


edge, his philosophical bias, or his literary style. 


Against Home-Work. 


Philadelphia, Pa—A gentleman who has a daughter attend- 
ing the girls’ high school, recently sent a communication to 
the “ Evening Star.” He says: “The parents of thousands 
of the young ladies attending our higher public schools see 
much amiss in the plan of study. They do not complain, be- 
cause each parent is apprehensive that protesting might be 
detrimental to the advancement of his or her child. Every- 
body knows the definition of a school, but when the work of 
the school is forced into the home, away into the midnight 
hours, the definition changes as follows: ‘A _ school is a 
place where lessons are heard in the daytime, that are taught 
by the parents at night.’ Sensible parents are of the opinion 
that studying and reciting from 9 in the morning until 2 in the 
afternoon is sufficient. No parent would object to his or her 
children knowing all the things required of them to learn, but 
they are afraid—indeed they know—that the whole thing is too 
much.” 
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The Educational Exhibit 


Milwaukee. 


The exhibit will be managed this year by the local commit- 
tee. It will be held in the Exposition building, where the gen- 
eral meetings are to be held. It was hoped at one time that 
a part of the beautiful new Public Library building would be 
finished in time for use. The Exposition building is very 
central, and will afford an abundance of room, and exhibitors 
will not be cramped for space. So we advise that considerable 
space be secured. It is expected that spaces may. be fitted up 
roughly for exhibitors by the committee, if desired, at a low 
cost. There were about thirty exhibitors at Buffalo. At this 
date about eighty firms have applied for space. We hope that 
every one of the nearly two hundred firms will be on hand. 
The expense of exhibiting will be low. We understand that 
special efforts will be made to awaken local interest, and that 
a very large local attendance will be certain. We quote from 
circular just issued: 

THE EXHIBITS. 

In order that the exhibits may be assigned with the greatest 
facility and in the interest of all concerned, they will be classi- 
fied in the manner here indicated: 

Class A.—Includes all school and college text-books, sys- 
tems of music and drawing, educational journals, library an 
art exhibits, statuary, etc. 

Class B.—Includes all scientific apparatus and appliances 
designated for educational purposes, program clocks, etc. 

Class C.—Includes all general school supplies, kindergarten 
supplies, typewriters, etc. 

Class D.~-Includes manufacturers of 
pils’ and teachers’ desks, etc. 

Class E.—Includes architects’ drawings, and plans of mod- 
ern school-houses, heating and ventilating systems for schools 
and colleges, furnaces,, and building equipment. 


Class F.—Includes the product of general, as well as special, 
school-room work. 


school furniture, pu- 


CONDITIONS. 


Applications for space will be received until June 1gt, 1897. 
These will be numbered and duly recorded. Such applicants 
must state the amount of floor space desired, and name the 
class of goods to be exhibited. 

In order.that the strictest fairness and equity may be prac- 
ticed the whole committee will make all assignments of eee 


space. A contract will be executed, which is designed to sub- 
serve the interests of all exhibitors, and thus ensure facility, 
order, and promptness. This contract will be sent for signa- 


ture upon receipt of application. 

Terms:—The charges for floor space will be ten cents per 
square foot. Where exhibitors desire to sell goods on the 
premises a special permit must be obtained, the 
which will be reasonable and in accordance with the 
intended 

No exhibitor will be 


charges for 


business 


permitted to sublet space. 


If Interested, Write! 


Mr. M. Ahern, the editor of “ Public Libraries,” is mak- 
ing a iam effort to get material for a good showing at the 

neeting of the library section, N. E. A., at Milwaukee, in July 
next. The following note is inserted here at his request: 

In order to show the present relations existing between li 
braries and schools it will be necessary to have some knowl- 
edge as to the number of public schools in the country in 
which there are school-room libraries in actual operation, and 
also as to the number of which have direct service 
from a public library with the books under the teacher's im- 
mediate charge. Those knowing of such collections and of 
such work being carried on, of the degree of success attained 
in their use, of the spirit in which the work is carried on, or 
any other information which would go to show the conditions 
as they exist, will give valuable assistance to the work of the 
library section of the N. E. A. by forwarding such information 
as they may possess relative to these points to the under 
signed. 


schoc Is 


M. E. Library Section, N. E. A.. 


Library Bureau, Chicago. 
The Whole Duty of the Sehoois. 


Philadelphia, ®a.—President Robert Ellis Thompson, of the 
Central high school. recently addressed the Educational Club 
on the duty of the schools in developing the moral as well as the 
intellectual side of the pupil. 

Dr. Thompson said, in part, “We have charge of the young 
through the formative period of life, and upon us lies a share of 


Ahern, Sec’y 
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the blame if they prove unequal to the duties of the social state. 
Every far-seeing educator is insisting that character building is 
the first duty of the school.” 

The right influence of a good teacher was said to be the out- 
flow of a well-disciplined mind and a good life. There is needed 
genuine interest in the young, émbracing their whole moral and 
intellectual growth. Sociology, history, and literature give oppor- 
tunity for ethical instr uction, and this can be given also in familiar 
talks. No school is doing its duty if the homes of the children 
are not the better for its influence and its teaching. 


Dr. Eliot on Relation of High Schools and Colleges. 


Boston, Mass.—At a meeting of the Harvard Teachers’ As- 
sociation a few weeks since the subject under consideration 
was “ The Relation of the Secondary Schools to the Colleges.” 
President Eliot, of Harvard, said: 

‘I believe that absolutely nothing should be taught in the 
secondary school that is not for the best possible good of that 
school; and every pupil in it should have an equal share of ad- 

vantages. The great sin of our high schools in the past thirty 

years is that they have been giving poor training to the pupil 
whose education was not to be prolonged after the high school 
course, while they have given their attention to the pupil 
whose education is to be prolonged... The former really needs 
the best the secondary school can give him.” 

President Eliot said, in showing. the intimate relationship 
of secondary schools and _ colleges, that most of the new 
methods of teaching as employed in the preparatory schools 
had emanated from the colleges. 

“Where,” he asked, “did the 
method of teaching physics first get a start? 
Louis Agassiz. Who began the method of reading languages 
at sight? The professors of language at Harvard. Who has 
spread the method of teaching geometry in such a way that 
the pupil will work out original problems? The mathematical 
department of Harvard university. Gentlemen, there is but 
one aim, one method, one system, throughout the entire course 
of education.” 


Study of Children’s Color Preferences. 


experimental laboratory 
At Harvard, with 


The question as to how the use of color can be made a 
means of education in the public schools is being studied with 
a view to its practical application. A paper, prepared by 
Professor Earl Barnes, head of the department of education 
of the Leland Stanford university, gives some interesting facts 
resulting from experiments in the choice of color combina- 
tions among the children of the California public schools: 

Children,” he says, “ select as their favorite colors, red, yel- 
en) and blue. They care less for green and blue-greens. Out 
of 996 children, of all ages, 213 selected red, 178 selected blue, 
and. 1o1 selected yellow as their favorite color, while only 25 
selected green and 15 blue-green. The girls selected more red 
and yellow than the boys, while the boys selected more blue 
than the girls did. Taking children by ages we found that 
those under 4 preferred yellow, but after 5 red is their favorite 
color, and blue soon comes to be almost equally so. Inselecting 
two colors to look well together the favorite combinations 
were red and yellow, and red and blue, the girls favoring red 
and yellow, the boys, red and blue.” 

The preference shown for the standard colors leads to the 
oninion that the child must pass through the same stages of 
development as the race. Savages and untutored people of all 
races show a fancy for the standard colors. This is proved 
conclusively by the dress of the Indians, the Southern ne- 
eroes, and the peasants of Southern Europe. Fondness for 
the softer tones appears to be a matter of education, 


An Interesting Exhibit. 


The eighteenth annual exhibition of the New York Micro- 


April 13,at vile aiuse 
um of Natural History. .uuibit waich will be particularly 
interesting to teachers 1s that of Mr. J. UD. Hyatt, principal 01 
grammar school No. 85. Practical instruction in cooking 1s 
included in its curriculum, also the study of the various food- 


scopical Society will take piace sxiiericall 


Une e 


stuffs and their nutritive values; especially that of the various 
kinds of flour. The different varieties of grains depend itor 
their nutritive properties upon the relative amounts ol nitro 


genous elements contained in the gluten cells, and flour made 
from these will vary in its nutritive qualities according to the 
amount of gluten coat retained by tne various processes ol 
grinding or milling. It occurred to Mr. Hyatt, who is a mi 
croscopist of many years standing, that the best way to im 
press the fact upon his pupils was to show them preparations 





of the common cereals and point out the actual constituent 
parts. He accordingly made a series of thin sections of the 
various grains, placed them on the stage of the microscope 


and allowed the class to study them 


the reality accomplished in a few hours what it would have 
taken days to learn from the descriptionin books. This is prob- 
ably the first application of the microscope to the work in our 
public schools, and as such will undoubtedly prove of interest 
to teachers. 

Numerous other departments of microscopy will also be il- 
lustrated; which may show to teachers what an instructive and 


Personal observation of 
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delightful means of study and recreation is afforded them by 
the use of this instrument. 

Admission to the exhibition is by card only, each admitting 
two persons. They may be obtained by addressing Geo. W. 
Kosmak, 64 Madison avenue, New York city. 


Good Reading for Children. 


Philadeiphia, Pa.—" Reading for Children” was the topic 
for discussion at the weekly qo ey of mothers and chil- 
dren of the School of Practice, March 17. 

Miss Baldwin said that as fairy tales and myths represent 
the childhood of mankind, it may be that for this reason they 
appeal to children. In selecting fairy stories it was shown 
how obedience to parents, love toward brothers and sisters, 
kindness to animals, may be emphasized. The most useful of 
“Aesop’s Fables” are those giving illustrations of evil, to 
arouse disapprobation on the part of the young. The selfish 
porcupine, the improvident gr: asshopper, the crow, who lost 
his cheese by listening to the flattery of the fox, the dog in the 
manger, the boy who cried “ wolf ’—all such are of value. 

Miss Baldwin suggested that among the poems that children 
enjoy may be mentioned those of Stevenson, Margaret Sang- 
ster, Frank Dempster Sherman, Eugene Field, Margaret 
Preston, and Lucy Larcom. It is not necessary that children 
should understand every line of a poem to enjoy it; the music 
of the verse, and the pictures conveyed undoubtedly hold their 
attention. 


A Social Settlement in Baltimore. 


Baltimore, Md.—A —_ work is being done at the social 
settlement called “ The Lawrence House,” 214 Parkin street. 
The institution was so named in honor of the Rev. Edward A. 
Lawrence, who founded the settlement. The house is four 
stories high, being arranged within for the purpose intended, 
the rooms containing a few plain wooden tables, strong chairs, 
cheap prints on the walls, with a small organ in one room. 

Every night from thirty-five to fifty young persons 
of the neighborhood gather here. Monday nights come the 
boys from 17 years old up to 21. These are taught reading, 
writing, arithmetic, spelling, and geography. They are at 
work during the day, so that their only chance for study is at 
a night school. They manifest a genuine interest in the work 
allotted them, showing the eagerness with which they welcome 


the opportunity by their good behavior and manly bearing.. 


After school hours they play games or go to the reading-room 
on the third floor, where an ample supply of good, wholesome 
matter is always on hand. 

Tuesday nights a smaller class of boys is taught in the same 
way, and on Wednesday evenings a girls’ club occupies the 
rooms. These girls are given instruction in sewing, and in 
the elementary studies. They pay for the materials used, 
but no other charge is made. Thursday afternoons the girls’ 
cooking school meets. This admits girls from 14 years up, 
who are instructed not only in cooking, but in other house- 
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hold duties. Friday nights young women from the Woman’s 
college visit the house, to give the girls instructions in deport- 
ment, etiquette, and singing. Saturday afternoons two kin- 
dergarten classes occupy the house, the boys receiving regular 
kindergarten instruction, while the girls are trained in se wing. 

The work is being conducted on much the same plan as that 
employed in New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago, and the 
influence of “ Lawrence House” is felt for several blocks 
away, the children from all directions availing themselves of 
its privileges. 

The entire expense in the past has not exceeded $20 a 
month, so that the work is returning excellent profit for the 
money invested. 


Tne Township Sehool System. 


Columbus, Ohio.—A new school system, known as the 
* Kingsville system,” is receiving much attention in educa- 
tional circles. The Kingsville plan, which is really the town- 
ship system, aims to give every pupil in the township a graded 
school education. Distance need not debar a child from school 
privileges, for a coach stops at his door every morning to 

carry him to the school at the center of the township. ‘These 
coaches are built according to instructions given by the board 
of education. In warm weather the front, back, and sides may 
be opened, and in winter the vehicle is tightly closed. The 
movable cover is made of rubber. While the coaches vary in 
size, the average one will accommodate twenty-five children. 

No coach comes from a greater distance than four miles, 
The driver stops at each house in the district, but if the pupils 
are not ready, he drives on, and the children are marked tardy. 
As a result, there has been but one case of tardiness in the 
outlying district in three years. The driver warns his patrons 
of his coming by ringing a bell or blowing upon a fish-horn. 
Of course the children are carried home at night. 

At the beginning of each school year the school board re- 
ceives bids for carrying the children. Each driver owns his 
own coach, and the lowest bidder gets the contract. The aver- 
age cost for coach and driver is about $1.05 a day. 

Instead of a number of poorly ventilated school buildings 
there is one handsome central building. Better teachers are 
employed, for longer terms, and the expense for running the 
schools is less than under the old system. Five teachers are 
employed, instead of seven; the cost of heaing the building 
is considerably less. In three years the school expenses in 
the town of Kingsville were cut down $1,000, and the expense 
per capita reduced from $22.75 to $12.25. 

In attendance the gain is from 50 to 150 per cent. The 
health of the children is much improved, owing to protection 
from inclement weather on the way to and from school. 

Other townships are falling into line. In Ashtabula county, 
Trumbull township recently consolidated nine, and Windsor 
township, four districts, with satisfactory results. Other coun- 
ties are considering the subject, and the adoption of the plan 
is only a question of time 





Liberty Street School, Meriden, Conn, 
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Interesting Notes on School Laws. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Professor Frederick Foster Christine has 
been giving a series of lectures on the “ School Laws of Penn- 
sylvania” to the students of the school of pedagogy of the 
Central high school. In a recent lecture the provisions for“ 
public instruction, as contained in the several state constitu- 
tions, were considered, the last of which provides that public 
schools shall be maintained, wherein al! children of the com- 
monwealth above six years of age may be educated. No pro- 
vision of any act forbids the admission of children of any age, 
but every child between 6 and 15 years of age must be admit- 
ted to the public school of the proper grade in his own dis- 
trict, upon application. No money raised for the support of 
the public schools shall be used for the support of any sectar- 
jan school. 

The state superintendent decides any disputes among di- 
rectors of any school district, concerning the duties of their 
offices. He must give needed information to district officers, 
and to citizens relative to the public school law. He must 
submit to the legislature an annual report, containing an ac- 
count of the condition of the schools, the expenditures, the 
number of pupils, the cost of teaching cach, the number of dis- 
tricts, and plans for improving the school system of the state. 


The Spirit of Literature. 


Hartford, Conn.—At the sixth annual meeting of the Con- 
necticut. Association of Classical and High School Teachers 
the subject discussed was the “Study of Literature.” Mr. 
Andrew J. George, of the Newton, Mass., high school, called 
literature an inspiration subject, and not an information sub- 
ject. It is a fine art, and should be so considered. An at- 
tempt to examine literature after the methods of Latin, Greek, 
and mathematics is to get the chaff and not the wheat. A man 
may know all science, and yet be uneducated. But if he is 
thoroughly familiar with the works of one great poet, he can- 
not be considered uneducated, no matter how little else he 
may know. 

Prof. Genung, of Amherst, said that the difficulty about lit- 
erature is the teaching of it. Literature has a charm, and it 
can best be studied for that charm. In the construction of lit- 
erature, the more it is made a study the less of its spirit is ob- 
tained. The literary faculty is often more thoroughly devel- 
oped in the careless, idle student than in the formal, industri- 
ous plodder. 

Prof. Winchester, of Wesleyan college, continued the dis- 
cussion by quoting the saying, that the teacher should 
be the interpreter of literature. If the poet cannot convey to 
the pupil the beauties which he desires to reveal, can be 
teacher be expected to do so? The work of the teacher must 
be limited, but he can at least insist that his class shall read 
with understanding. 


Needed Reforms to be Inaugurated. 


Rochester, N. Y.—Rochester is at present grappling with 
the problem of charter reform. While all concede that the 
present charter is an out-of-date affair, it is by no means easy 
to reach the same unanimity as to what the new one shall be. 

Last week Assemblyman Lewis introduced a new charter 
before the legislature, and hearings are announced by the 
cities’ committee to take place soon. 

This charter, drawn up by several of the most intelligent 
and practical citizens of the city, proposes some _ radical 
changes in the department of public instruction. 

_The present department is composed of twenty commis- 
sioners, one from each ward, and elected by the people. The 
proposed charter provides for five, “one or more of whom 
may be women,” to be appointed by the mayor, one every 
year, for a term of five years each. 

The present department elects a superintendent for a term of 
two years, and, besides requiring him to supervise the schools, 
they require of him the additional duties of clerk of the board. 
The proposed one elects a superintendent for a term of five 
years, and his work shall be wholly supervisory. The super- 
intendent must have been a teacher at least five years, and 
hold, at the time of his appointment, a certificate authorizing 
him to teach in the public schools of the state. 

At present the commissioners appoint the principals and 
teachers each year to serve during their pleasure. The new 
provides a life tenure to principals, and to teachers after one 
year’s satisfactory teaching, providing no charges are brought 
against them, and after a hearing, said charges are sustained 
by three votes. 

The merits of these changes are being discussed pro and 
con by all interested in the schools of the city. What these 
discussions and others concerning the other departments may 
lead to cannot now be predicted. The ways of politicians are 
not easy to find out; and tinless the solons at Albany are pret- 
v sure of Rochester’s electing a Republican mayor next fall, 
they will see too many faults in this proposed charter to allow 
it to become a law. 
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New York City Needs Special Instructors. 


New York city needs instructors in shop work and Superin- 
tendent Jasper has issued the following information to candi- 
dates: 

Those who desire to become candidates for the license to 
teach shop work, must present acceptable evidence of having 
completed a course in some institution of recognized standing, 
college or technical school, which requires study of the theory 
and practice in the use of the wood-working tools, and in me- 
chanical drawing. Upon formal application and presentation 
of such certificates or diplomas, those candidates will be per- 
mitted to appear at the next regular examination in the hall of 
the board of education, on the third Friday in June, Septem- 
ber, or December. The regular subjects required at these ex- 
aminations are spelling, English grammar, English literature, 
history of the United States, algebra, through quadratic equa- 
tions, plane geometry, physics, and physiology; the special 
subjects are arithmetic, involving the use of numbers in opera- 
tions relating to shop work, this including square and cube 
root,; the theory of manual training with especial reference to 
the use of wood-working tools; drawing, free-hand from the 
cast and models, and mechanical, including descriptive geom- 
etry, and the making and interpretation of working-drawings. 
As a practical examination, the candidate will be given some 
problem in joinery for construction and demonstration at the 
bench. . 

Those who pass this examination receive a license to teach 
shop work and have their names entered on the eligible list. 
Candidates appointed rank as regular male assistants in the 
departments to which they are assigned, and are eligible to 
promotion through the various grades to that of highest assist- 
ant in grammar deparments, a position bearing a salary of 
$2,016 per annum, and one with the same tenure of office as 
that of other teachers. For all instructors who can present cre- 
dentials evidencing the fact that they have taught 204 days in 
this or other cities, the minimum salary is $1,080 per annum; 
for others it is $720, until 204 days of actual instruction have 
been satisfactorily completed. ‘ 

Applications should be addressed to Supt. Jasper, in envel- 
opes marked “ Application for manual training examinations. 


Boston School Statistics. 


Boston, Mass.—The committee on accounts of the Boston 
school board has submitted to the school committee its report 
for the year 18906--7. 

fhe ordinary expenses for the past year were $1,663,792 for 
salaries oi instructors; $66,290 salaries of officers; $131,560, sal- 
aries of janitors; $82,804 for fuel, gas, and water; $131,738 for 
supplies and incidentals, such as books, printing, stationery, 
etc ; $225,973.76, for school-house repairs, ctc.; $1,191.38, ex- 
pended tor Gibson fund income; total expenditures, $2,303,- 
351.32. 

The gross expenditures on account of the public schools 
was $3,033,006.69, which includes, beside the ordinary expenses, 
$720,055.37 for public buildings and school departments; new 
school-houses (special). 

The number of regular instructors on the pay-rolls Jan. 1, 
1897, was 1,613. 

The average number of pupils belonging to the different 
grades the past year was 78,167. The average cost per pupil 
amounted to $28.95; a decrease, as compared with that of the 
previous year, of 19 cents per pupil. 

The salaries of instructors have increased 41 per cent, within 
the past ten years, although the number of pupils has increased 
only about 25 per cent. in that time. The average salary paid 
during the year to each regular high school instructor was 
$1,734.54; grammar school instructor, $989.37; primary school 
instructor, $709.33. 

There has been an increase in the number of kindergartens 
during the year from 59 to 62. The number of teachers em- 
ployed Jan. 1, 1897, was 61 principals, 58 assistants, 1 tempor- 
ary teacher, and 2 special assistants. $68,832.24 was paid in 
salaries, an increase, as compared with 1895-96, of $7,750.06. 

Besides the mechanic arts high school, Boston is now sup- 
porting, in the line of manual training, 20 schools of carpentry 
for boys and 17 schools of cookery for girls, in connection 
with grammar school work, which includes also sewing as a 
part of manual training instruction. 

Thirty-six special instructors are employed in teaching car- 
pentry and cooking. Their total salaries amounted to $27,- 
398.78 for the year. 

Attendance in the high schools has increased about 11 per 
cent., while the grammar and primary increased between 3 and 
4 per cent. 

Regarding the $2,000,000 which the school committee has 
authority to expend during a period of five years, for the pur- 
chase of school sites and the erection and furnishing of new 
buildings, the report states that up to Feb. 1, 1897, bills have 
been approved to the amount of $304,783.69; and that “the 
committee on school-houses in charge of this appropriation 
are making every possible effort to provide accommodations 
as speedily as possible, especially in the suburban districts, 
where the needs are most imperative.” 

The total estimate for the current year is $2,500,000, for the 
ordinary running expenses of the schools. 
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Stand by the Kindergarten ! 


Worcester, Mass.—The most important matter considered b 
the school committee was the report on kindergartens from whic 
the following interesting parts are quoted: 

“ The attacks on the schools are usually at one extreme or the 
other, sometimes on the high school, and again on the kindergar- 
ten, rarely along the whole line. And the peculiar feature of these 
attacks is that the same arguments apply to the high schools as 
to the kindergartens, viz.: (1) this form of education is not neces- 
sary; (2) if desirable, it should be under private rather than pub- 
lic patronage, and (3) the expense is too great and the city cannot 
afford it. In Worcester the high schools are so strongly intrenched, 
so popular with all classes, that an attack in this direction would 
be easily parried. 

“(1) As to the value of kindergarten training, but little need be 
said to those who have seen the good work of kindergartens and 
appreciate the spirit animating them. 

“(2) As to the ~~ of relegating this training to private 
enterprise, we raise the objection that, as only wealthy people can 
afford to send their children to private kindegartens, the large 
class of children who perhaps most need the advantages of this 
early training are deprived of it. 

“In the matter of expense, we believe that kindergartens are 
well worth all their cost. If primary schools pay, kindergartens 
pay. There is danger of some misapprehension on the point of 
expense. Where kindergartens are established many children 
are cared for in them who otherwise would be in the first grade 
primary. The training they are receiving in kindergartens is 
much better suited to them, so that they make better progress in 
the primary schools after they leave the kindergartens. Thus the 
expense account, though all charged to the kindergarten, cannot 
justly be so estimated. 

“We therefore recommend: 

“;. 7m See pocnent kindergartens be continued and that one 
or two be added each year, until every section of the city is fairly 
well accommodated. 

“2, That the age limit for admittance to the kindergartens be 
four years. 

“3. That the kindergartners be expected to teach both fore- 
noon, and afternoon, as is being done at the present time. 

“4. That the kindergarten work be continued into the first 
and second grades wherever practicable. 

“5. That hereatter all apprentices in the Worcester kinder- 
artens shall have attended a Massachusetts normal school at 
east one year, and for the same length of time some approved 

kindergarten training school, or have received an equivalent pro- 
fessional training.” 


Superintendent as Helper. 


Augusta, Me.—The sixth annual convention of the Kenne- 
bec County Teachers’ Association met March 12. There was 
an exhibiton of pupils’ work in one 100m, including speci- 
mens of vertical writing, relief maps, and drawings from 
nature, with original designs and imaginative drawings from 
animal life. 

An address was made by the state superintendent, Mr. Stet- 
son, a “ How the Superintendent may Assist Teacher and 

upil. 

_ He said that the superintendent should be of a liberal dispo- 
sition. He should never criticise a teacher in the presence of 
the school, and in every case should defend a teacher, so far 
as possible. He should be acquainted with the teacher’s work 
in every department. He should study the aptitude of his pu- 
pils, and know their strength. By coming in close touch with 
them iy a social way, he can learn how each one ought to be 
treated. 


Prizes for Scientists. 


The fortune of Alfred Nobel, the inventor of-dynamite, is left 
for the advancement of science throughout the world. The in- 
come is to be divided into five equal parts to be given as annual 
prizes. . 

The first to the person who shall have made the most important 
discovery or invention in the domain of physics. 

The second to the person who shall have made the most impor- 
tant discovery or improvement in the domain of chemistry. 

The third to the person who shall have made the most impor- 
tant discovery in the domain of physiology or of medicine. 

The fourth to the person who shall have produced the greatest 
work in the ideal sense in the domain of letters. 

The fifth to the person who shall have exerted the greatest or 
the best action for the fraternity of peoples, for the suppression 
or diminution of permanent armies and for the formation or 
spreading of Peace Congresses. 

The first two prizes (Physics and Chemistry) shall be awarded 
by the Academy of Sciences of Sweden; that for poe ical 
or medical works by the Carolus Institute of Stockholm; the Riter- 
ary prize by the Swedish Academy, and that for the spreading of 
eee by a committee of five members chosen by the Norwegian 

torthing. 

The amount of the property has not been exactly determined 
as yet, but it will amount to at least $10,000,000, so that each of 
the yearly prizes will be as large as $60,000. These are the largest 
prizes that have ever been established. It remains to be seen 
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what advancement of the objects which M. Nobel had in ming 
will be attained by this gift. 


Equality of Salary. 


+ Harrisburg, Pa—A bill for the purpose of equalizing the 
salaries of men and women teachers has been introduced into 
the assembly by Representative Seyfert. It provides that fe. 
male teachers shall receive the same compensation “as js aj- 
lowed to male teachers for the like service, when holding the 
same grade of certificates and are employed to teach an equal 
grade as male teachers.” Any board of directors or controll. 
ers violating the provisions of this section are declared to be 
liable to removal from office on complaint of any female 
teacher who shall prove, by one or more reliable witnesses, be- 
fore any court of record, that she is unjustly discriminated 
against. 


The Administration of Public Schools. 


Boston.—At the last meeting of the Woman’s Educational 
Association the subject discussed was “ The Administration 
of Public Schools.” Among the speakers was President Dra. 
per, of the university of Illinois. He believed that the public 
school system is coming to its crucial test. Our tneory has 
been changed. We do not think that the responsibility rests 
upon the parents; it has been taken out of their hands “ There 
is nothing further from individual control, in the whole coun- 
try, than the public school system.” 

Judge Draper illustrated his argument by the hypothesis that 
a child was suffering, either in health of body, or of mind, be- 
cause of some unfavorable conditions in school life. What 
could the parent do? He is well-nigh powerless to remedy 
those conditions. His only alternative, provided he has money 
enough, is to put the child in a private school. 

“The great menace to the public schools to-day lies in the 
fact that an ever-increasing class of the thrifty, well-to-do peo- 
ple regard the public schools as only good enough for the 
poorer classes. 

“The business of the system has outgrown the administra- 
tion.” 

The speaker advocated giving a school board, which the 
mayor appoints, power to legislate. He would establish two 
independent departments, one to have charge of business, the 
other of instruction. 

A letter from Pres. Truman J. Backus, of Packer Collegiate 
institute, recommended that, 

1. “The business administration and scholastic administra- 
tion of public schools should be kept as separate as possible. 
There should be centralized authority and_ responsibility in 
each of the administrations. 

2. “There should be in the board of education a committee 
on finance, a committee in charge of buildings, and a commit- 
tee on instruction. The head of the business department of 
the school system should, I think, be a member of each of 
these committees, without a vote. 

3. “The board of education in a city where the population 
is as heterogeneous as it is with us, should be appointed (prob- 
ably by the mayor—should not be elected by the people.) As- 
suming that you have good mayors in Boston, I should urge 
that the selection of the board of education be in the hands of 
the mayor.” 

President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins university, also sent a 
letter, in which he made the following recommendations: 

“Tt seems to me that in a large town there should be a 
small board of education, made up of the best men that can 
be enlisted, without regard to the wards in which they reside. 
This board should serve without pay, but they should be re- 
lieved of details by properly-paid clerical assistants. They 
should include men who are capable, as the water commission- 
ers, the park commissioners, the police commissioners, the 
harbor commissioners are capable of directing a very import- 
ant branch of the public sefvice. 

“ When such a board is organized it will be clear that there 
are three main branches of the work: 

“1, Financial accountability; 2, buildings and equipment; 3, 
education. 

“T do not see how it is possible to administer such a great 
system without a corps of highly competent persons, who are 
properly paid for their services, and are held to strict account- 
ability by the general board. These paid officers will, natur- 
ally, belong in three classes: 

1. “ Accountants, to be chosen as the tellers and bookkeep- 
ers of a bank are chosen, for their fidelity and accuracy. 

2. “Properly qualified inspectors of buildings, men who 
understand the arts of construction, heating, plumbing, etc. 

3. “Educational guides and leaders, men and women, 
worthy of appointment in any educational institution, because 
of their knowledge, character, and administrative powers, as 
well as their devotion to the service of the public through the 
agency of the public school system. They should be super- 
visors and inspectors of the work of instruction.” 

Secretary Hill, of the state board of education, and Supt. 
Seaver favored President Draper’s plan for a small school 
board for legislative purposes, and the establishment of 
two departments for business and instruction. 
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Hon. C. T. Gallagher sent a letter, ia which he pointed out 
that the present trouble arises from the fact that our school 
board has been called upon to perform duties that never were 
intended should be applied to it. 

“ As to the remedy: I think the takingawayfrom the school 
committee of all powers to purchase land and build 
buildings, and anything else that would tend to 
divert them from their legitimate duties, and then educate the 
public to the fact that the responsibility of lack of school ac- 
commodations rests somewhere else than with the school com- 
mittee, would be a part accomplishment.” 


The Psychology of Art Education. 


New Haven, Conn.—At the last meeting of the Connecti- 
cut Art Teachers’ Association, Prof. M. V. O’Shea, of the 
school of pedagogy at Buffalo, lectured on “ The Psychology 
of Art Education.” He said in part: 

“In speaking of what he knows of an object, a child usually 
indicates that he derives his knowledge from his eyes. He 
thinks he sees hardness and smoothness, and only does he find 
his real lack of sight-knowledge when he attempts to delineate 
the form of the object on paper or blackboard. His real 
knowledge is acquired through association of the appearance 
of objects with their actual feeling, and hence he says an ob- 
ject looks hard or smooth. 


“When a child enters school he has little power of analysis. 
He thinks of an object as an entirety, and should be encour- 
aged to draw it as it appears to him. He will at first draw the 
object just the same, whether it is placed before him or not. 
and so it is best to begin with imaginative work. Tell him to 
draw a cat, a dog, a horse, a box, a house, and then correct 
his errors. He will invariably put four legs on animals, 
whether they should appear or not, and will try always to show 
the four corners of a house or box. Types, i. e., images of 
objects in nature are very useful as standards of comparison, 
and frequently as models to draw from, but if the pupil expects 
to cultivate drawing from nature, as he surely must later in 
his course, he will find his drawing of types considerable of a 
hindrance, and he will have to learn again some of the features 
which differ in nature from the miniature types. 

“ One of the first and greatest failings of a child is an inabil- 
ity to appreciate color in objects. The way to correct this is 
to impress upon them the importance of color values. Imitat- 
ing and copying does not bring it out; it must be developed 
from nature itself.” 


‘“‘Manual” has a New Course. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The course of instruction for the new 
manual training high school has been prepared by the princi- 
pal, in outline form. English will be studied with reference 
to the clear and concise of thought. The essays of the pupils 
will have to do largely with the exercises of the school. The 
sciences will be elective, as each offers equal facilities for the 
inductive laboratory method of study. Mathematics through- 
out the entire course will have for its object the determination 
of quantitative relations, as employed in the laboratories and 
workshops. The system of correlation is maintained between 
science, mathematics, and manual training. Manual training 
for boys will consist of a series of carefully-graded shop exer- 
cises in wood and iron, to be worked out from mechanical 
drawing. The girls’ course consists of exercises with needle 
and sewing machine, beginning with simple work, and leading 
up to the finer exercises in embroidery, and the working out 
of original designs. In addition, there are courses in history 
and economics, Latin, German, and French, a business course, 
covering about the same ground as commercial schools, doing 
the work in six months, and music. 


Teaching Morality in the Home. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Superintendent Greenwood has gathered 
Statistics from the thirty-five ward schools to show to what 
extent children are taught morality by their parents. In doing 
so, he has followed the course adopted by an educator in Vien- 
na for the same purpose, four years ago. That was to divide 
the people into three classes: the highly cultured, the middle 
class, and the lower classes. In regard to their training, the 
children were divided into four classes: those who ha‘ received 
a correct moral training, those whose parents were indifferent 
in that respect, those whose parents gave them incorrect moral 
teachings, and those who had no training. The teachers asked 
no questions of their pupils in making their reports, but used 
their knowledge of the occupation of the parents, and so based 
their estimates on the conduct of the children. 

Superintendent Greenwood says that the reports show that 
in Kansas City the majority of children are in the first and 
second classes, while, perhaps, one out of fifty has been moral- 
ly perverted by its parents, or is incorrigible. 


Do You Teach Civics ? 


There is no more important study for the youth of this 
country than that of the constitution. Knowledge of its pro- 
visions should be among the requirements for college en- 
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trance, and it should be studied in every school and academy 
in the United States. Mr. Silas W. Burt, for many years one 
of the government’s examiners of the papers of applicants for 
civil service positions, speaks, in a recently published letter, of 
“the astounding ignorance of even the rudimentary principles 
of government shown by most of the competitors.” Consid- 
ering the fact that this ignorance was as great among gradu- 
ates of high schools, academies, and even colleges, as among 
others, the necessity for this study of the constitution would 
anpear to be vital. 





Brief Notes ot General Interest. 


Boston.—President Eliot, of Harvard, has appeared before 
the Massachusetts legislature as an advocate of the pensioning 
of retired teachers by the state. He showed that the idea is 
by no means a new one. Nor does it savor of socialism, as 
has been objected, for in most of the countries of Europe 
teachers had been pensioned before the spread of socialistic 
doctrines. President Eliot thinks that the state can afford to 

ay teachers a pension of $400 or $500 a year on a salary of 
syn for the vocation is absolutely tecessary to the well- 
being of the:state. 


Detroit, Mich.—The state legislature passed a law in May, 
1895, providing for a pension for teachers of the public schools 
of this city. The fund consists of money deducted from teach- 
ers’ salaries on account of absence, from donations, from mis- 
cellaneous sources, or appropriations made by city councils for 
such purpose, and from interests and all percentages the 
board of education shall deem reasonable and expedient to de- 
duct from the salaries of teachers, and which shall not exceed 
I per cent. of such salaries. Teachers may be retired after 
twenty-five years of service, and receive an annuity not to ex- 
ceed the sum of $400 a year.” 


A bill to extend the minimum school term throughout the 
state to seven months is before the Pennsylvania legislature. 
The present school term is six months, and in many districts 
the term does not exceed the minimum. The extension of the 
school term need not necessitate a large appropriation for 
school purposes, in case the local districts bear their share of 
the expense. This they sometimes fail to do, for the authori- 
ties seem to think that the more the state gives toward carry- 
ing on the schools, the less they are required to raise. 


Chicago, Ill.—Mr. Howard H. Gross , chairman of the 
finance committee of the board of education, is reported to 
have stated that the cut of $550,000 in the school appropriation 
for 1898, made by the finance committee of the city council, 
will leave Chicago school accommodations even more deficient 
than they are to-day. It will prevent the erection of from six 
to ten new school buildings, which are badly needed, will 
push from 3,000 to 5,000 children into rented rooms, and will 
increase the annual expenditure for rentals from $35,000 to 
$40,000. The only explanation given ty the council for the 
reduction, is that the board of education has 15,000 vacant 
seats in the schools at present. 


Chicago, IIl—A bill has beer introduced into the Illinois 
legislature, providing that any one conducting a private or 
parochial school shall file, prior to Sept. 1 each year, with the 
state superintendent, a statement that he is conducting such a 
school. The course of study must include the elementary 
branches in the English language. 

In the present law no provision was made for truants, but 
this bill agrees, that upon complaint of the parent that if 
a child will not attend school he can be placed for a term in 
some institution where this will be compulsory. 


Holyoke, Mass.—Supt. Search, in his annual report, recom- 
mends that ground be purchased immediately for the placing 
within two years of a sixteen-room building on the highlands, 
and of eight-room buildings in Springdale and Oakdale. 

He advises the adoption of half-day sessions in the first pri- 
mary grades, and the promotions from the grammar to the 
high school to be made upon recommendation from the prin- 
cipal, without examination, unless this be demanded by the 
parent. 


Champaign, Ill_—The board of trustees of the University of 
Illinois has created a woman’s department. Miss Violet D. 
Jayne, of Minneapolis, has been chosen to act as dean, and to 
fill the position of assistant professor of English language and 
soe made vacant by the resignation of Miss therine 

errill. 


Mr. William L. Storrs, author of several authoritative his- 
torical works, is now engaged in writing, at the request of 
its surviving members, a history of the rsh Regiment, N. Y. 
State Volunteers. The work will be thoroughly authentic and 
replet¢, both with quotations from original documents and 
correspondence, and the relation of incident and anecdote. It 
will also be handsomely illustrated, and is promised in about 
two months from the present date. 








Books. 


A work on Japan, entitled “In Bamboo Lands,” from the 
publishing house of The Merriam Co., New York city, has 
recently appeared, and in the elegance of its typography, and 
the beauty of its illustrations, nothing more could be desired. 
Ihe authoress, Mrs, Katherine Schuyler Baxter, is a great- 
granddaughter of Gen, Phillip Schuyler of Revolutionary fame, 
and is, herself, descended from the Van Rensselaers, Van Cort 
landts, de Lanceys, Bayards, and Livingstons, 

Aside, however, from the above considerations, Mrs, Baxter 
has given the public proof of high historical and literary merit; 
and the thanks of all who would be well informed in regard to 
foreign countries should be hers, if only fer the vivid glimpses 
she gives in her work of the country of which it treats. In- 
deed, up to the time of Commodore Perry's visit, in 1853, 
Japan was a terra incognita; and since then, notwithstanding 
the impetus which Perry's expedition gave to commerce, by 
throwing open its ports, yet, so far, at least, as its social rela- 
tions are concerned, it has ever been really a sealed book. And 
it is just here, in revealing to us this phase of the Japanese 
character, that Mrs. Baxter excels and makes herself its ex- 
ponent. She went to Japan for the sole purpose of studying 
ita social problems, and of bringing these hitherto unrevealed 
points into notice. Indeed, as she says in her extremely 
modest preface (“extremely modest” we say, in view of what 
she accomplished) “ A generous destiny enabled me to visit 
these attractive islands and to gain an insight not only into the 
delightful customs of the great common people, but into the 
arts and the industries, and into the beautiful and touching 
worship of ancestors as well.” And well has our authoress 
carried out her aims as thus stated. The pictures she draws of 
Japanese society are marked by an acuteness of observation 
and a perspicuity of style which, while delightful reading, must 
ever make her work a standard authority on the subject of 
which it treats. Indeed, the reader is so led along with her 
in her travels through the islands, that he insensible, as it 
were, shares her feelings, becoming, for the time being, a ver 
itable Japanese, eating, thinking, and speaking, as one for the 
nonce to the manner born. He enjoys with the narrator the 
srenge and picturesque scenery; and when, finally, he takes 
with her a last farewell, he shares with her a feeling of deep re- 
gret. 

The most graphic chapter in the work is the one entitled 
“ Around Tokeyo Bay;” and, perhaps, the hand of the master 
is nowhere shown more clearly than in the life-like delineation 
of the peculiar habits, customs, ete., of the inhabitants of 
Yokohama; Its institutions, and its remarkable description of 
the different classes, such, for example, of “ the low and plain- 
tive sounds of the blind shampooers, as groping about. the 
streets with their long oak sticks, they appeal for aid and pro- 
tection.” Indeed, it is in this vividness of description of which 
we have given a very faint idea, that Mrs. Baxter's marvelous 
ower, as a writer, is most apparent, The reader, as we have 

inted, does not read of characters and generalizations, but, as 
if by a wizard’s spell, he is made to feel as if he, himself, were 
an actor in, and a part of, these very scenes 

The style of the work is charming, and the glamor which 
the authoress casts around any object she describes is most 
fascinating To sum up: the hackneyed expression, so often 
used, is, in this case, literally true, viz., that no library, private 
or otherwise, can be complete without it. 


—-— 





ee 





Two volumes of the “ Wake-Robin Series,” by Lucy New- 
come Holtzclaw, are “A First and Second Reader” and “A 
Second and Third Reader.” The first volume gives the child 
life of Columbus, Washington, Franklin, Lincoln, Longfel- 
low, Agassiz, Froebel, and McKinley. The book gives the 
beginnings of history, biography, science, literature, and edu- 
cation for First and Second Reader grades, instead of the con- 
ventional stories so common to the average “ First and 
Second Reader.” Into the work the author has introduced 
enough of the life-work of the particular individual to give 
the beginner a glimpse of the true character of the man, form- 
ing a taste of biography, and enough of passing events to give 
a glimpse of the great field of history. Into the lives of those 
with poetical or scientific tendencies, there have been intro- 
duced the elements of literature and science. This volume is 
beautifully illustrated, and intended for use as a regular First 
and Second Reader, or a Supplementary Reader. (36 cents.) 

The second volume of the scheme of the study of the child 
life of Columbus, Washington, Franklin, Lincoln, Longfellow, 
Agassiz, Froebel, and McKinley, is continued, the child being 
carried by easy steps from the child life to the school life, or 
gerice given to study and preparation for their life work. 

his book gives more of the stirring eyents of the times in 
which they lived, or in case of the writer naturalist, more of 
the result of his study.To the lives of the eight characters of 
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Volume I, have been added four others, giving a volume 
adapted to second and third reader grades, leroic and sub- 
lime achievements are given enough prominence to satisfy the 
demand which comes with healthy growth. (Potter & Put- 
nam, 48 cents.) 


A large proportion of the teachers and pupils in this country 
are already familiar with the early numbers of the series, edited 
by Dr, Larkin Dunton, which bears the attractive and signifi- 
cant name of “ The World and Its People.” In the five first 
books there are given lessons and glimpses of the world and 
our own land, our American neighbors and modern Europe 
are specially treated. In the sixth volume, that has lately 
been added, Mary Cate Smith treats of “ Life in Asia,” a sub- 
ject of as great and varied interest as any concerning the 
earth's inhabitants. Glimpses are given of India, Indo-China, 
China, Japan, Siberia, Arabia—those lands of strange cities, 
peoples, and customs. The style is animated, and young peo- 
ple, either in school or out of school, will find the book fasci- 
nating and profitable reading. (Silver, Burdett & Co.) 


“Might Have Been,” some life notes, by the Rev. Joseph 
Parker, D. D., is a book that reaches a high-water mark of 
reason, sentiment, and religious aspiration, It is full of remin- 
iscence of noted men, especially sevens. anecdote, and re- 
flection. Many of these worthies are Englishmen; some are 
Americans. We ought to be grateful for the high tribute he 
pays to Mr. Beecher, Then there are brief essays on a varie- 
ty of topics, that show that the author is a close observer and 
thinker. The book will furnish much intellectual and moral 
stimulant. (Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York. $1.25.) 


The demand for “ Thompson's First Reader,” “ Fairy Tale 
and Fable,” “ Ford's Nature's Byways,” “ Deane’s Phonetic 
Reader,” “ Morse Speller,” by S. IT. Dutton, published by the 
Morse Company, has been such that, although large second 
editions were issued during the winter, third editions of 
these books have become necessary, and are now in prepara- 
tion. 


That most poular of short stories, “ Immense,”” by Theodor 
Storm, the leading short story writer of Germany, has been 
edited for school use by F. A. Dauer, of the Geneva normal 
school, Geneva, O. The style is simple and graceful, and the 
story is characterized by tender sentiment and love of nature, 
It will be popular with English-speaking students of the Ger- 
man language. (American Book Co., New York.) 


In the production of “ Practical Bookkeeping,” J. E. 
Draughon the author, has aimed to make a book “ that can be 
used successfully in literary schools by teachers who have not 
the advantages of a good business education, one that can be 
used successfully without consuming too much of the teacher's 
valuable time, and yet one which is practical.” The author 
has devoted most of his attention to primary and intermediate 
grades, yet the same method will apply in more advanced 
classes. In addition to fully explaining how to open debit, 
credit and close almost every account in general business, three 
extensive sets of double entry are given, all worked out, There 
is also given one set changed from single entry to double en 
try. General forms of commercial paper, such as sight drafts, 
notes, checks, due-bills, etc., are also given. (J. F. Draugh- 
on, Nashville, Tenn, 60 cents.) 





The Tennessee Centennial and International Exposition 
NASHVILLE, TENN., 


will open, May 2, and close, October 31, 1897. The Southern Railway, in 
connection with the Pennsylvania Railroad, is the only line operating a 
through sleeping-car service from New York to Nashville. The route is 
via Washington, D. C., Asheville and Chattanooga, leaving New York 
daily at 4.30 P.M., passing through the most interesting section of the 
South. The Tennessee Centennial is the celebration of the one hundreth 
anniversary of the admission of their State into the Union, It is a national 
event of international importance, to which the whole world is cordially 
invited, The construction of the different buildings and the arranging’of 
exhibits are completed. The management is using every endeavor to bring 
together the most unique ard attractive things procurable. The Southern 
Railway with its usual hberality and foresight looking to the advancement 
of the whole South, has made very low rates for this occasion. For com- 
plete information and particulars regarding the great Exposition, call on or 
address the New York Office, 271 Broadway. 





Do not allow your system to get weak and debilitated. It is easy to 


keep well and strong by taking Hood's Sarsaparilla. 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

Established 1870, Published weekly at $2.50 per year, is a journal of 
education for school boards, superintendents, principals, and all teachers 
who desire to have a complete account of all the great movements in edu- 
cation. 

We publish THe TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, monthly, $1.00 per year THE 
PRIMARY SCHOOL, $1.00 a year ; EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS, $1.00 ; 
year ; and Our Times (Current Events), monthly 30 cents a year, 

E. L. KetLoac & Co,, 61 Fast Nitth street, New Vouk, 
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Building Notes, 
(Continued trom last week.) 

NEW YORK, 
Brooklyn will 
Newkirkavenue. 


erect school-house on 
Will also erect school 


house on avenue Z., between East 
Twenty-seventh and fwenty-cighth 
streets. Write John McNamee, chair- 
man committee of school-houses.—Will 


receive bids tor heating and ventilating 
new addition to school building No. 72. 
Write secretary, department of public in- 
struction, 135 Livingston street. 


Kast Randolph will put furnace in 
school-house. Write S. J. Benedict. 
Kimira will bwild school-heuse at 





IVORY SOAP 








per <ent 





lf a delicate article is to be 
washed and you fear it may 
Tw) fade or be injured, use only 
Ivory Soar. 


THe Prooren & Gamace Oo., Ow. 











Southport Corners. Write John Strouse, 
trustee. 

Lockport.—A new hall of science, cost- 
ing $30,000, is to built at Hamilton col- 
lege. 

Medina will build 
Oak Orchard _ street; 
Write board of education. 

Mount Morris will build annex to pres- 
ent school building; cost, $5,800. 

New Rochelle.—The town has voted 
to issue bonds for a $35,000 and a $50,- 
000 school-house. 

New York City will build annex to 
grammar school No. 94, corner Sixty- 
eighth street and Amsterdam avenue; 
cost, $90,000.—Will also build annex to 
grammar school No. 34, corner of 
Broome and Sheriff, streets; cost, $40,- 
ooo. Write C. B. . Snyder, arch., 
board of education.—Will build an en- 
trance court to the new Columbia uni- 
versity; cost, $150,000,—Willerect school- 
house on St. Nicholas avenue, between 
126th and 127th’ streets.—Will receive 
bids for furnishing, heating, and ventilat- 
ing apparatus and electric light plant for 
school-house in course of erection on 
Tremont and Anthony avenues.—Also 
for heating and ventilating apparatus for 
new grammar school at Bedford Park. 
Write Joseph J. Little, board of educa- 
tion.—The board of estimates appropri- 
ated $395,577.87 to purchase school sites, 
and for improvementsto grammar school 

Oo, 


school-house on 


cost, $10,000. 


a7 
af 


North Tonawanda.—At a_ meeting 
here it was decided to raise $35,000 for 
two school buildings, $10,000 of which 
will be appropriated for the Gastown dis- 
trict. 

Syracuse will issue $100,000 bonds for 
new ward schools.—Will have a Hebrew 


free school. Write Arch. M. C. Con- 
way, 21 Dunfee street. ; 
Waterford contemplates erecting a 


school-house, to cost about $20,000. 

Whitesboro will build a normal and 
training school; cost, $75,000. Write 
Harry S. Patten. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


in district No. 7, Milton township. | 
W rite Hi. L. Pifer, clerk board of educa- 
tion. 


Athens will receive bids for the erec- 
tion of a heating plant in the administra 
tion building being built at Ohio univer 
sity. Write J. M. Welch, chairman build 
ingg committee, 

Canton will build school-house; cost, 
$35,000. Write Arch. Tilden. 

Cincinnati will remodel the Laura 
Memorial college and Presbyterian col- 
lege; cost, $100,0c00.—Will erect a new 
school-house at Findlay and Bremen 
streets; cost, $63,000. Bids will be re 
ceived for putting in place a complete 
heating and ventilating apparatus in 
new school-house. Write board of edu- 


cation.—Will build school-house; cost, 
$63,000. Write H. E. Siter, arch. 
Cleveland.—Sealed proposals will be 


received for furnishing school desks and 
seats, and other furniture needed to com- 
pletely furnish the Quincy and Fuller- 
ton school buildings and the annex to 
the Buhrer school-house. Write board 
of education, 190 Euclid avenue. 

Columbus will erect a new building 
for the manual training department of 
the high school. Write school board.— 
Will build two new school-houses; cost, 
$75,000. Write board of education. 

Delaware will erect school building 
for Girls’ Industrial Home. Write Col. 
B. H. Millikan, president board of trus- 
tees. 

Hamilton will build annex to the 
fifth ward school-house; cost, $10,000. 
Write George Barkman, arch. 

Lancaster.—The proposition to issue 
$40,000 bonds for a school-house failed 
to carry at the election on Feb. 8. 


Painesville will erect a science build- 
ing for the Lake Erie seminary; cost, 
$30,000. 

Springfield will build school-house. 


Write S. Van Bird, clerk board of edu- 
cation. 

Toledo will build Central high school 
building: cost, $105,000. Write H. W.| 
Compton, clerk board of education. 








Deehr will build school-house in Day- 


ton township. Write T. O. Lundby, | 
chairman. 
Edgeley will build school-house. 


Write A. S. Love, president, school) 
board Glenmore township. 

{Lakota will build two school-houses 
in Cleveland township. Write Jas. White, 
clerk. 

Mayville will build school-house; cost, 
$7,550. Write J. W. Ross, archs., Grand 
Forks. 

Minot will build school-house in St. 
Mary’s school district.Write Geo. Poepp- 
ing, clerk. 

Park River will build school-house. 
Write S. L. Mathre, clerk school district 
No. 63. ; 

Wheatland will erect school-house in 
Gili township. Write J. G. Smylie, 
<lerk. 


OHIO. 
Ashland will erect a new school-house 


Bids are wanted for the purchase of $90,- | 
000 school bonds. Write H. W. Comp- 
ton, board of education. 


OREGON, 
The build 


cost, 


Dalle; 
20,000. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 

Allegle iy City will erect a new build- 
ing for the Allegleiy Theological semi- 
nary; cost, $100,000. 

Beaver contemplates erecting a new 


will school-house; 


high school building for the county. 
Write board of education. 
Carbondale.—Fire at Simpson de- 


stroyed school-house No. 1; loss, $2,500; 
fully insured. 

Dunmore will build parochial school; 
cost, $25,000. Write John A. Duck- 
worth, arch., Scranton. 

Lancaster will erect a new library for 
Franklin and Marshall college, the gift 
of Gen. J. Watts de Peyster of New 


York; cost, $25,000. Write Dr. J. R. 
Stahr arch. 

Parnassus will build an addition to 
school-house. Write Samuel Skillen, 
sec. 

Philadelphia will build addition to 


school-house on 13th $treet, below Cam- 
bia street. Write board of education. 
—Will erect an additional building to 
the Wister Institute of Anatomy; cost, 
$20,000. Write Hewitt Brothers, archs., 
Bullitt building.—Will build addition to 
parochial school for the R. C. Church 
of the Visitation. Write E. F. Durang, 
arch., 1,200 Chestnut street.—Will build 
school-house in the thirty-seventh sec- 
tion. Write board of public education.— 
Will put a heater in school-house on 
Vine street. Write F. Sanborn, cont. 

Pittsburg will build an addition to the 
Glenwood school building. Write El- 
mer E. Anderson, sec. 

Reading will build addition to school- 
house, Greenwich and 12th streets. 
Write A. F. Smith, arch.—Will build 
school-house in the 16th ward; cost, $18,- 
000. Write building committee of school 
board. 

Turtle Creek.—Bids are wanted for 
steam heating and ventilating a school. 
Write F. Potter, secretary board of edu- 
cation. 

Washington will vote on issuing $75,- 
000 of bonds for school building pur- 
poses. 





for 





DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE, 10c. 25c, 
rice. Write for booklet and FREE Sam 
STERLING REMEDY CO., Chicago, Montreal, Kew 





cure 
CHRONIC 


Veeet mons 


50c, or mailed 


. A 
ork, 22378 
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RHODE ISLAND. 


7 —~ Auburn will build school-house; cost, 
$16,000. Write Angell & Swift, archs., 
Providence, 
Auburn will build school-house; cost, 
$11,650, Write Quincey MeGuire, arch Sales proved by the statements of lead. 
Central Falls will build a parochial Ing druggists everywhere, show 
school-house cost 20,000. Address that the people have an abiding confidence 
Rev, Fr. J i] Beland In Hood's Sarsaparilla, Great 
Cranston will erect two school-houses Cc proved by the voluntary state- 
Bast Teacher Write W. A. Briggs, clerk Oaklawn ures ments of thousands of people, 
will erect school-house; cost, $14,000 show that ee ae has great 
Write Archs, Wm. R. Walker & Son,| PB ge over discuse by purifying, en. 
Riders of other than Columbia Providence, owe oe roel 979d 
wheels have found that out Providence will build new school Mood, upon which health and life depend. 


houses in wards 1 and 10.—Will build a + | 
No bicycle is so good as the six-room brick primary kindergarten 
old reliable. Columbias have Write Burmah FE. Perkins, chairman O Oo baal 
, : Woonsocket will build) school-house 
proved it, thousands of riders | cost, $0,350. Write Joseph Gilman & 











































are demonstrating it daily |Co., Archs., or W. A. Briggs, clerk, | ° 
Oaklawn  Sarsaparilla 
STANDARD OF THE WORLD. TENNESSEE, Is the One Truo Mood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 
Jackson.-The proposition to — issu are the only pills to take 
4100 te all alike. $25,000 tor school buildings carried al Hood’s Pills with Hood's Sars acter 








rarvaont ge pe yp i Fletcher, sec Don't Tobacoo Spit and Emoke Your Life Away 
Hartfords, $75, $60, $50, $45 Knoxville will erect school buildings If you want to quit tobacco using, easily and 


—— Write board of education Knoxville forever, be made well, strong, magpetic, tull of 
new life and vigor, take No-lo-Bac, the wonder 


POPE MFG. CO0., Hartford, Conn. college will rebuild its burned dormitor- worker, that makes weak men strong, Many gain 


ics, at a cost ol $20,000 ten pounds inten days. Over 4oo,coocured. Buy 
Catalogue free from dealers, or by mail for Vernon will erect school-house; cost, | No-To-Bac of your drugyist, onder guarantee to 


one a-cent stamp. $1,500 cure, s0c, or $1.00, Booklet and sample mailed 
free. Ad. Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or New 
TEXAS. York. 

Conroe will build school-house. Write 

C. T. Darby, secretary of school board 
Childr eS Nl lov e Laredo will erect four school-houses; 
cost, $35,000 

ok at pictures and be told about Oakelifl The Patton seminary was 
Varn this trait to advantage inthe | totally destroyed by fire. Loss, $15,000; 


















A FROG ii": under 
the head of 
; NATURAL HISTORY 
Send two cent stamp | 
for Hest List of Rooks | 
in Rotany, Insecta, 














class rou Ihe ‘ . ws Hirds, Fishes and all 
pierre pear eee “any ae partly insured P kinds of nature study | 
Z ) | y ’ . ee 9 tH] Headquarters for = | 
Casey to Me & ergart W ASHINGTON | Natural liistory Bo 
ener, or geography to th . RRADLER Wht N, IR Areh St, Noston, M | 
misiele grace yun Spokane will build school-house.—Will | __[LBRADERE_WMIPOEN, _ 18 Are ace | 
Our Stere ne also) build addition to Bryant school 
the widely u ' Write board of education. 
. the worl At che End of Vour Journey you will find 
Special Lanterns and Stier fy il wry WEST VIRGINIA gg yng tre 
an anrec y tern ened fut . ‘ Hluntington will build school-house The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
. RU EY BROT HE RS, Write J. B. Stewart, arch. Fourth Ave., 41at and 42d Sta., 
Rradford, Fre 16 Beekman St . New York \I Oppostte Grand Central Depot, New York, 
aboitin organtown will make improvements Central for shopping and theatres. 
RANG mw . meee, mek Seid Sesienas to the State univ ersity; cost, $250,000 Bageage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
ma Bate He, husAR Cree (a t O18 Base teh Be Mine st. Albans.—Bonds will be issued by Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 





the board of education for new school | @@@eeeeeeeeeeeene 
‘ rs. 


buildings 

I alk No 2 cae sts cath uamson yxill build sehoot-howse:] QON'T BE HARD UP,*22%.4, et FA; 

2 ° ‘ sated, or, che eta 

Current Events| cost. §s.o00. Write Arch. C.D, hom, Plating. Geuts and Ladies at home 
or traveling, taking orders, using and 
selling Prot. Gray's Miaters, Plates 
Watches, Jewelry, Tableware, be Meveled 
andall metal goods. Noexperience, heavy 

plate, moderna t s. Wedo pint ue 
manufacture outfite, all sifes jaran 
teed. Only outtite complete a tools, 
hes, materials, ete., ready for work 
We teach vou the art, furnish seorets 
W rite to day. Testimonials compl . 
an ’ ao. PL ATING WORKS, Columbus, 0 











Kenova. 
It is hardly necessary to urge WISCONSIN. 
upon the teacher the necessity Depere will build high school; cost, 
for the pupil to study current | $12,000. 


. : : 5 be Kaukauna will build school-house. |=" 
history, so that when he goes! write N. H. Brokaw, clerk of school PRES 


out into the world he may be an | board 
. . . . : ee ol “rosse d se I se {c » 
intelligent actor in its affairs. | o.-% Crete Will build school-house for Every Reader 


Joseph's congregation; cost, $12,000. 














: . . , ‘ f this paper who has not our catalogue of 

The pupils now in the schools} Write A. Roth, arch. ° ; 
pul AR Bigger t roe: Marshfield will build a parochial | teachers’ helps, should send a card asking 

are to be the future voters and for it. It will tell you how to save time 


school-house for St. John the Baptist 


office-holders, and it is the @u/p| congregation; cost, $12,000. eres ange a school, and get a 
7 as See cle ’ an Milwaukee will build school-house; g . 

of the te ac het to. see that they cost, $45,000. Write Mollerus & Lotter. E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 

are acquainted with all matters) Pabst building —Will enlarge the Mil- 61 East Ninth St.. N.Y. 





of current interest. Our Times Watkee medical college building. Write | ~jggpseeeeeeeeeeeemsae Ar iorAS 


Charles Kirchoff, Jr.. arch. relief for. 
is designed especially to aid the | ~ Racine will build addition to third| KIDDER’S PASTILLES. trices cas net 
_ ae CE Mas 


‘STOW TL. 
town, 





teacher to do this. It will train) ——— 
the child to be an intelligent 
reader of the events of real im-| 
portance. This paper is pub- 
lished monthly at only 30 cts. a 
year; clubs of two or more sub-| 
scribers 25 cts. each. Sample 








oe a oe “Is : Bi s 
ee men | SORe Wa aNe used SAPOLIO 
1 East oth St., New York. 
Thi fier a fine Dissecren M OF THE in house-cleaning | Know its service 
Uren Saree forse wm tne marezce| IS like magic.Try & RA cake ofitatonce. 


e8 cents each; os and over, es cents each, j Qeeevayenrs 
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EASTER STYLES. 


LADIES’ WRAPS. 
Moire, Chiffon and Lace 
Visiling Capes. 

SILK AND CLOTH WRAPS 
Embroidered and Applique Effects. 


Braided Eton and Hussar Coats. 


Box and Covert Cloth Jackets. 


Capes. 
Plaid Golf Capes. 


Cloth Driving 
Scotch 


Droadovayy A 19th él. 


NEW YORK. 





The responsibility 
of the teacher 


does not end with lessons. The health 

even the lives——of the children is 
largely in her hands. Many little 
lives are sacrificed annually owing to lack 


and dis- 
Prope r 


are in- 


of care in ventilation, 
infecting of 
disinfection 


drainage, 
buildings. 
and disease 


sé hool 
germs 
compatible 


‘*How to Disinfect,’’ an illustrated book giving 
practical instruction for disinfection in everyday life 
and during « of intec ° 
The American & Continental “Sanitas” Co. Ltd. 
642 West estan St.. New York City, 


ses tious iliness, sent free 


( ' 
% 





Standard American and English Brands of 


SCHOOL PENS 


SPENCERIAN 
: SES 


PERRY & CO. 





Sar:ples and prices sent to teachers on application if the 
name of the school is given, 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
450 Broome Street, New York, N. Y. 


CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 


The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, tneebat ic the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect anical ee to 
insure an artistic success and perman 

a teving every facility tor tate class. cd work Ican 

Row offer reasonable prices as consistent with first 
Class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1868. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 28d St. IY. 
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ward school building; cost, 


will be taken at the s election 

decide the question o 

bonds for school building purposes. 
Two Rivers will build school-house. 


spring 


An Old Sam Book. 


among the men that subsequently reached 


ng who compiled their collection of 
1ymns,—a volume called modestly “A 
Book of Hymns,” and more 
named from its editors’ 
“The Sam Book.” 


wards became. 


ligions. Itis a curious fact that many 


the most orthodox 
tions.—Col, T. W 
lantic.” 


’, H'gginson, in the 


For Allaying Hoarseness and 
of the Throat. “ Brown’s 
ches” are wonderfully 
imitations. 


Bronchial 
effective. 


Opiates not to be Preferred. 


Pain, while being conservative, 
times unkind and must needs be 
and controlled. Remedies like 


jectionable. Antikamnia has no such 
favorable effects. 
dependent upon whatever cause, 
matism and gout, itis of great value. In 
the intense pains ever present in the pelvic 
disturbances of women, it is to be preferred 
over opiates. Adult dose ten grains, 
peated in an hour. 

This drug, for convenience and accuracy 
of dosage, is now prescribed, to a great ex- 
tent, in the tablet form. Patients should 
be instructed to crush the tablet before tak- 
ing, thus assuring celerity. Each tablet 
bears a monogram. 


un- 


In “Current Literature” for April, 
Hamilton W. Mabie continues his excellent 
series of articles on literary criticism with 
a paper on “Excessive Newspaper and 
Novel Reading.” 


Don’t Worry Yourself 


and don't worry the baby; avoid both un- 
pleasant conditions by giving the child 
pure, digestible food. Don’t use solid pre- | 
parations. /nfant Health is a valuable | 
pamphlet for mothers. Send your address 
to the New York Condensed Milk Com- 
pany, New York. 


Spring Time 


Is when nearly everyone feels the need of 
some blood purifying, strength invigorating | 
and health producing medicine. The real 
merit of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the reason 
of its widespread popularity. Its unequalled 
success is its best recommendation. The 
whole system is susceptible to the most 
good from a medicine like Hood’s Sarsa 
rilla taken at this time, and we would 
special stress upon the time and remedy, 
for history has it recorded that delays are 
dangerous. 


During the Teething Period, 


Mrs. Wins_ow's Soorninc Syrup has been used for 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHE ERS 
for their Rag tds ty i eee with 
PERFE UCCESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD 
OFTENS } GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN CUnne 
WIND AS Cony ~~ tne a remedy for eo 
y sts in every part of the 
world. Be sure and sok tor “ Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup,” and take eo other kind, Twenty-five 





cents a bottle. 


$14,000. | 4 
Write Archs. Chandler & Park.—A vote | ¢ 
to 
issuing $40,000 of | 


I found in the Harvard Divinity School, 
distinction, Samuel Longfellow and Samuel 
profanely 


familiar names, 
Longfellow was one of 


the born saints, but with a breadth and ted food, in a soluble form, and 
manliness not always to be found in that - 
class ; he was also a genuine poet, like his ops, the gentle nerve tonic. 
elder brother, whose ommend om he after- It Extract builds up 


Johnson, aman of brilliant 
gifts and much personal charm, is now best 
known by his later work on Oriental Re- 
of 
their youthful hymns as well as some of my 
own, appearing originally in this heterodox 
work, have long since found their way into 
and respectable collec- 


“At 


Irritation 
Tro- 
Avoid 


is often- 
modified 
morphia 
which tie up the secretions, are often ob- 


As a reliever of neuralgia 
and rheu- 


re- 

















Nerves 
need rest and toning up when 
they have been worn out by 


overwork or strain, This rest § 
they get from a pure tonic like 


Pabst 
Malt Extract 


The “BEST” Tonic 
made from malt, the concentra- 





the nervous and the physical 

system;cures nervousness, head- 

ache, indigestion, and makes 

you hearty and strong. t 
Sold by all druggists at 25c. 

a bottle or fi 42 f for 8 $3.50. 


iC Gg i” 








eas and Coffees. 


The reputation of our house 





requires no 
Established over 
All Teas not 
perfectly satisfactory we will take back, 


commendation from us. 
36 years at the same address. 
ex- 
change, and prepay expenses, or refund the 
money. On these conditions you run norisk, 
Orders of $10 and upward we will allowa 
complimentary in Tea equal to 20 per cent. 
off and pay all charges. The order may be 
for one kind of Tea or all kinds. It will pay 
you well to get up clubs among your friends 
and neighbors for our Celebrated New Crop, 
High-Grade Teas. These are Special In- 
| ducements to Institutions, Boarding Schools, 
Large Consumers, Club Agents, Hotels, etc, 
Twe or three neighbors can club together and 
send for $10.00 worth o: Teas and get them 
at a small advance on cost of importation. 
PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Cents Per Pound 


Oolong, black - - - - - 25, 30, 35, 40, 50 
Mixed, black and green - - - 2, 30, 35, 40, 50 
Japan, uncolored ° - - 2h, 35, 40, 50 
English Breakfas', black- - - 25, 35, 40, 50 
| Young Hyson, green i i 25, 35, 40, 50 
Imperial, green- - - - - 25, 35, 40, 50 
| Gunpowder, green - 25, 35, 50 
Sun-Sun Chop Tea. black with green tea flavor 70 
| Long- Arm-Cho op Tea. black with green tea flavor 70 
| Thea-Nectar, black with green tea flavor ) 


| Basket- Fired, Japan, blacs 
| Sun-Dried Japan 
ssams 
Orange Pekoes 
Finest Brands of Cey lon Teas 
| Roasted Coffees 18, 23, 25, 8 
Send this “ ad."’ and 10c. in stamps and we will 
— you 4lb, of any kind of Tea you may select. 
he best imported. Good Teas and Coffees, 
perl We will send 5 pounds of FINE FAMILY 
EAS on receipt of this **ad.”’ and $2.00. This is a 
special offer! 


_THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
ox 289 
31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


6 
25, 35, 40, 50 
) 

50, 70, 80 

70, 80 

50, 70, 80, 1.00 





Buckeye Be Bell | Foundry 
jest yw 
oe oe Church | Bell 6g Ch Chimes, 


Ay Grade Pure zene, 
Belis. “Founders of Largest 








Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for echasia. Ok urches, &c, 


ESF Trot, fv. Teas" 


Neacriptien and vrices on application 
IF LIGHT 


HAIR ON THE FACE =< ..0ve 


by ee agg BL if strong, by electricity, per- 
manentiy. ’ experience. Dermatol- 





ogist John BH. Woodbury, 127 W.. 424 St., N.Y. 
Send stamp for book on Facial Blemishes. 
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JUST PUBL/SHED.... 


The Essentials of Algebra 


FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


By Webster Wells, S. B. 


Our new Catalogue is now ready and it will be sent on application, 
Teachers and School Officers are invited to correspond with us con- 


cerning our —_— 
tions to our list, 


There are several important recent addi- 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


NEW YORK, 9-11 Kast 16th 8t., 


BOSTOW, 68 Chauncy &t., 


CHICAGO, 110 Wabash Ave. 





**AN IDEAL BOOK,”’ 


‘*A REMARKABLE BOOK.” 


‘*THE BEST BOOK ON THE SUBJECT.”’ 


“HAVING USED IT I have NOTHING BUT PRAISE for ‘GIFFORD’S 


PHYSICS’”’ 


ARE EXPRESSIONS TAKEN FROM OPINIONS OF REPRESENTATIVE 
TEACHERS IN REFERENCE 7O 


GIFFORD'S ELEMENTARY LESSONS » PHYSICS 


and serve as illustrative examples of the tone of hundreds of Commendatory 


notices received from Educators. 


It isa recent book, designed for beginners, on the modern plan of instruc- 
tion in the sciences, and is already adopted for a large number of important 


cities and towns. The price is 60c. 


; a sample copy will be mailed for 30c. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 





SY GEM SPELLING BLANK. No. 3. 


VERTICAL SCRIPT. 


36 Pages, Wholesate price, 450, per doz, 


Postpaid, 60c, per doz, 


Write for Sample, 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., General School Supplies, 56 Reade St., N.Y. 





THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Joun A, HALL, President. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASs. 


HENRY M, PHILLIPS, Secretary, 


Incorporated 1851. 


> 


Assets to January I, 1897, . 
Liabilities, 


Surplus by Massachusetts Standard, 


$18,546,959.96 
17,205,296.32 





TEACHERS’ 


can now be selected with the certainty of 
securing valuable books only. Our new 
catalogue of all the best books and aids 
for teachers is now ready and will be sent 
to any address for 6 cent stamps, much 
less than cost. It is the result of months of 
patient labor. All important books are ac- 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 


LIBRARIES. 


curately described. Special prices to teach- 
ers are made on nearly all. It contains 100 
closely printed pages and lists nearly 1500 
volumes. It is the most valuable guide of 
the kind ever printed. All the books listed 
are kept in stock by us, and will be furn- 
ished on receipt of price. 


East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 





FO Sore Smith Premier 


Typewriter x 








“IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 


Easy to Operate, 


Seno ron New PicToniat CaTALoauE. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., 


SYRACUGE, N. Y., U. &. A. 


Braach Offices in 42 Principal Cities in the United States 


and England. 


$1,341,663.64| 





—— 


ny © 
@ 


Chere is no cheaper 
way nor prompter wa 
to obtain any seboolbook 
or translation or diction 
(ay ary than to deal direct 
ay Hinds & Noble, 4 
peg Institute, New 


Complete City catalogue, /ree, 
of school books of ad/ publishers, if you 
mention this ad. Mew and second-hand 


©) 
©) 


Habla V. Espariol ? 
Parlez-Vous Francais? 
Sprechen Sie Deutsch? 
Parlate Italiano? 


IN TEN WEERS 


You can at your own home, by the 


MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM, 


Learn to speak fluently elther Spanish, French, Italian 
or German. Pupils taught as hr actually in the pres- 
ence of the *eacher. Terms for membership, $5.00 for 
each language. All questions auswered and all ex- 
ercises corrected free of charge. Part | (3 Lessons), 
either language, sent on receipt of 25 cents, 





MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
296 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


ECORATE School Rooms and 

Homes, with Gelatino Photo- 

graphs (20 x 30) or Photochroms 
(all sizes). Address : 


J. L. HAMMETT CO., 


352 Washington Street, - « «  Beston, 


DO YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR 


Educational oundations 


$1.00 a Year ? 











This is a monthly text-book for 
teachers who desire professional 
advancement. 


Our Times 


80 cents a Year. 





The ideal paper of current event: 
carefully edited for the school- 
room. Clubs of two or more 2§¢. 
each. 


Its circulation bas doubled dur- 
ing the last vear. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 
tALL THE CUTS} 


Published in The School Journal 
ARE FOR SALE 


At Reduced Prices. 
Half Tones, 20>. per sq. in., minimum price, 
$2.00. 
Line Etchings, 7c. per sq. in., minimum price, 
75. 
Orders should be sent in as soon as possible after 
cuts appear in the paper, as all cuts must be disposed 
of shortly after publication. Address 


E.L, KELLOGG & CO., 61E. gth St., New York 








